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FOREWORD 

By  The  Duke  of  Montrose 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  write  a  short  foreword  to  this 
little  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Le  Pla.  As  President  of 
the  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  being  deaf 
myself,  I  know  the  indefatigable  work  which  this  good  lady 
has  done  on  behalf  of  all  afflicted.  She  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  self-help  with  courage  and  cheerfulness;  and  her 
example  has  brought  a  wonderful  influence  for  determina¬ 
tion  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  has  spread  over  a  much 
wider  circle  of  people  than  she  probably  imagines.  When 
one  throws  a  brick  into  a  pond,  circles  of  activity  are 
created,  and  they  go  on  rolling  wider  and  ever  wider,  until 
they  reach  the  shore.  So  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-blind,  Miss 
Le  Pla’s.work  conveys  a  lesson  to  all.  Indeed,  as  my  friend 
Helen  Keller  once  said  of  those  who  teach:  “If  they  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity,  if  they  awaken  dormant  faculties, 
they  steal  the  fire  of  Heaven,  and  with  it  put  life  into  what 
would  be  inert,  and  they  light  up  a  darkness  that  has  no 
end.”  Indeed,  nowhere  can  this  be  more  true  than  in  Miss 
Le  Pla’s  work  for  the  deaf-blind. 

I  like  the  way  Miss  Le  Pla  writes  of  Nature  in  her  striking 
article  on  “The  Hunger  for  Beauty”.  There  is  companion¬ 
ship  in  Nature’s  world,  whether  of  the  flowers  or  animals, 


which  even  the  deaf-blind  can  share  in.  Yet  many  of  them 
are  shut  away  from  this  great  source  of  fellowship  and 
recreation,  through  inability  to  go  about  alone.  Hence  the 
urgent  need  for  sighted  friends  to  take  them  out  to  this 
wider  world  of  fields  and  woods  and  sunshine. 

Just  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  great  souls  who  have  made 
their  work  a  guiding  star  for  the  world  —  Mary  Lamb, 
Beethoven,  Arthur  Kavanagh,  Henry  Fawcett,  Robert  L. 
Stevenson,  Thomas  Edison,  and  F.  D.  Roosevelt.  Each  oi 
these  has  suffered  physical  distress;  but  all  of  them  dis¬ 
covered  true  joy  in  the  companionship  of  Nature.  Miss 
Le  Pla  also  bears  testimony  to  this  truth,  which,  however, 
touches  on  but  one  of  the  beneficent  elements  which  should 
be  brought  into  the  lonely  lives  of  the  deaf-blind.  In  the 
following  pages  Miss  Le  Pla  deals  with  several  of  these 
factors;  and  I  feel  certain  that  her  book  will  be  well  received 
and  that  it  will  stir  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  many 
readers  to  sympathetic  and  practical  response. 

Montrose 

Brodick  Castle 

Arran 
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Author’s  Foreword 

The  inclusion  in  this  book  of  the  first  two  very  personal 
articles  may  need  some  explanation  and  apology.  My  first 
plan  had  been  that  the  book  should  be  composed  solely  of 
those  articles  now  grouped  together  in  Part  2  —  “The  Deaf- 
Blind  Community  and  its  Problems”.  But  it  was  urged  that 
the  prefacing  of  these  main  and  more  useful  articles  by  the 
two  personal  ones  (a)  would  furnish  readers  with  proof  that 
the  writer  does  possess  some  qualifications  for  venturing  to 
discuss  in  print  problems  so  complicated  and  many-sided  as 
those  involved  in  deaf-blind  life  —  these  qualifications  being 
personal  experiences  of  such  a  life;  and  (b)  would  give  the 
main  articles  greater  significance  for  readers  when  the 
reading  of  them  could  be  accompanied  by  the  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  author’s  own  first-hand  experiences  of  what 
she  is  writing  about.  It  was  further  urged  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  two  personal  articles  may  bring  encouragement  to 
other  deaf-blind  folk  in  coping  with  their  own  kindred 
problems;  and  a  humour-loving  friend  added  laughingly 
that  at  least  these  prefacing  articles  would  provide  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  notion,  rather  prevalent  among  certain  types 
of  sighted  people,  that  the  deaf-blind  must  necessarily  be 
semi-imbeciles !  So  perhaps  some  reassurance  on  that  point 
at  the  outset  might  be  useful  to  readers! 

Finally,  it  was  suggested  that  a  book  which  opens  with 


personal  narrative  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  and  kindle  the  interest  of  certain  types  of  readers 
than  a  book  which  starts  off  with  the  “informative  articles”, 
which  by  such  readers  are  often  thought  of  beforehand  as 
sure  to  be  dull,  unless  something  has  already  kindled  their 
interest  in  the  subject  with  which  the  articles  deal. 

The  third  article  in  Part  1,  by  a  sighted-hearing  friend, 
has  been  included  for  similar  reasons,  it  being  felt  that  there 
would  be  much  weight  in  the  experiences  and  testimony  of 
one  who  had  for  many  years  been  among  the  most  constant 
of  sighted  companions  to  a  deaf-blind  person.  Her  article 
also  provides  a  much-needed  corrective  to  the  rather  general 
impression  that  to  be  much  with  the  deaf-blind  inevitably 
involves  great  strain  for  anyone  —  in  fact,  “a  terrible 
ordeal”,  as  a  certain  speaker  at  a  meeting  described  it  some 
years  ago.  Would-be  sighted-hearing  helpers  may  thus  feel 
encouraged  to  offer  their  services  as  friends  to  deaf-blind 
folk  with  much  less  nervous  apprehension  and  much  more 
pleasurable  anticipations. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
throughout  these  pages  I  am  writing  exclusively  of  those 
deaf-blind  folk  who  have  previously  known  for  varying 
periods  either  sight  or  hearing  or  both  —  especially  both; 
for,  not  having  lost  my  own  sight  and  hearing  till  adult  life, 
I  have  no  personal  experience  of  what  it  is  to  be  deaf-blind 
from  birth  or  infancy.  Although  the  feminine  pronoun  has 
been  used  chiefly,  most  of  what  is  written  here  is  equally 
applicable  to  male  deaf-blind  persons.  And  here  and  there, 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  term  “deaf-blind 
person  ,  I  have  used  the  name  Cecilia  (which  means  blind) 
when  the  female  deaf-blind  are  especially  in  my  mind.  Its 
masculine  form,  Cecil,  comes  in  useful  for  the  male  deaf- 
blind. 


To  forestall  any  misinterpretation  on  the  point,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  make  it  quite  clear  at  the  start  that,  while 
appealing  for  patience  and  sympathy  with  the  (sometimes 
seemingly  unreasonable)  feelings  and  moods  of  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  suggesting  ways  of  meeting  these,  I  am  not 
implying  that  every  mere  whim  of  every  deaf-blind  person 
should  be  indulged.  I  simply  mean  that,  just  because  (1)  the 
nervous  strain  of  combined  deafness  and  blindness  can  in 
itself  be  so  great;  and  because  (2)  there  are  so  few  of  the 
natural  cravings  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  that  can  be 
gratified  where  both  deafness  and  blindness  are  in  operation, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  lessen  strain  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  and  to  meet  such  longings  and  preferences  as  can  be 
gratified,  where  such  are  not  harmful. 

As  regards  the  main  articles  (those  in  Part  2)  —  these 
were  compiled  from  a  series  of  rough  jottings  made  during 
the  first  few  years  of  my  own  entry  into  Deaf-Blind  Land 
(probably  during  1927  to  1934),  with  various  intervals 
between,  each  problem  Together  with  the  emotional  re¬ 
actions)  being  noted  down  at  the  time  it  happened  to  be 
most  pressing  on  my  notice  and  therefore  most  vividly  in 
my  mind,  whether  arising  in  my  own  life  or  in  letters  from 
deaf-blind  correspondents.  At  the  time  those  various  rough 
notes  were  written,  however,  I  had  no  other  purpose  for 
them  in  mind  than  that  they  should  serve  as  private 
memoranda  for  myself,  ready  for  reference  at  such  time  as  I 
might  be  able  to  fulfil  my  long-standing  desire  to  write  a 
novel  about  a  deaf-blind  character,  in  the  hope  that  such 
a  novel  might  help  to  bring  sighted-hearing  folk  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of,  and  sympathy  with,  their  deaf-blind 
fellows.  It  never  occurred  to  me  then,  nor  till  about  eight 
years  later  (1935)  that  these  rough  notes  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  articles  — -  in  fact,  with  one  experimental 


IX 


exception,  I  had  never  then  written  an  article  in  my  life, 
nor  even  thought  of  doing  so,  as  I  had  always  regarded  the 
writing  of  articles  as  not  in  my  “line”,  which  is  primarily 
that  of  story  writing. 

In  1936,  however,  when  something  prompted  me  to 
consult  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  with  the 
encouragement  and  ready  co-operation  of  Miss  Mary 
Thomas  (then  Assistant  Editor),  four  articles  were  evolved 
from  my  notes,  and  were  published  that  year  in  The  New 
Beacon  for  the  months  of  September  to  December.  The  others 
in  this  book  were  written  in  later  years  and  published  in 
the  same  paper.  These  have  all  been  revised  for  purposes 
of  the  present  book,  in  which  they  are  reprinted  with  the 
cordial  consent  of  the  Editor  of  The  New  Beacon. 

I  should  add  that  the  article  entitled  “Some  Achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  Deaf-Blind  Person”,  was  written  first  by  special 
request  of  the  Editor  of  an  American  Braille  monthly,  The 
Home  Teacher,  in  which  magazine  it  was  published ;  and  with 
her  consent  was  reprinted  in  The  Silent  World.  The  com¬ 
panion  earlier  article,  “Overcoming  Some  of  the  Diffi¬ 
culties”,  was  also  published  in  this  American  paper  in  its 
revised  form,  with  the  ready  agreement  of  the  Editor  of  The 
New  Beacon. 

In  the  appendix,  “Ways  of  Helping”,  I  have  gathered 
together  most  of  the  practical  suggestions  scattered  about 
throughout  the  other  articles,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  form 
more  concise  and  handy  for  quick  reference.  It  should  also 
be  explained  that  much  use  has  been  made  throughout  this 
book  of  numbered  and  titled  sections  because  this  method 
enables  the  different  points  to  stand  out  more  clearly  and 
to  be  grasped  more  quickly  than  if  merged  into  each  other 
in  unheaded  paragraphs.  The  busier  readers  can,  in  fact, 
take  them  in  at  a  glance  as  the  headings  catch  the  eye 


immediately.  They  are  also  more  easily  taken  into  the 
memory. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  material  in  these  pages  will 
be  of  real  service  to  would-be  friends  and  helpers  of  the 
deaf-blind,  and  thereby  to  my  deaf-blind  comrades  them¬ 
selves.  And  I  warmly  thank  the  many  friends,  including  the 
three  Editors  above  named,  whose  encouragement  and  kind 
co-operation  brought  about  the  production  of  these  articles. 

St  Enda’s  F  L  P 

Beaconsfield  1949 


3Jn  jHcmortam 

Since  this  book  was  planned  two  years  ago,  three  of  its  best 
friends  have  left  this  world;  and  because  I  so  much  valued 
and  would  like  still  to  feel  their  association  with  it,  I  am 
inserting  this  brief  tribute.  The  first  to  pass  were  Miss  Grace 
Haycock  and  Mrs  Rosetta  Myers,  whose  great  services  are 
mentioned  in  the  article,  “Some  Achievements”.  The  third, 
who  died  within  the  last  few  weeks,  was  Miss  Alice  Armitage, 
late  President  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Blind  of 
Ireland.  She  was,  so  to  speak,  the  godmother  of  the  book, 
as  it  was  her  generous  backing  which  now  makes  its  publica¬ 
tion  possible.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  three  unfailing 
friends  and  allies  in  all  my  work  for  the  deaf-blind  and, 
though  they  are  not  here  to  see  the  book  in  its  published  form, 
I  hope  they  will  know  of  it,  and  that  their  friends  will  feel  an 
interest  in  it  in  their  name  and  because  it  is  written  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  deaf-blind  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart. 
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GLIMPSES  INTO  DEAF-BLIND  LIFE 

PART  1 

SOME  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 


OVERCOMING  SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
Some  Factors  to  Reckon  with 

By  special  request  this  article  is  to  tell  how  I  solved  some 
of  the  problems  involved  in  combined  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  and  also  to  indicate  some  of  the  things  achieved  despite 
the  obstacles. 

When  deafness  is  added  to  blindness,  the  problem  of 
overcoming  the  obstacles  created  by  the  former  becomes 
much  more  complicated  and  difficult,  for  most  hearing- 
blind  people  look  to  their  hearing  to  fulfil  some  of  the 
functions  of  a  substitute  for  sight,  so  that  good  hearing  is 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  any  triumph  over  blindness.  The 
hearing-blind  can  fall  back  on  listening  to  the  reading 
aloud  of  any  printed  books  or  articles  they  may  need  in 
connection  with  their  work  or  interests  or  recreation.  They 
can  listen  to  the  wireless,  to  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  and 
Sunday  services,  joining  almost  fully  in  the  latter;  and  out 
of  doors  they  can  know  of  the  presence  of  feathered  and  furry 
folk  all  around  them  by  hearing  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  soft  rustlings  among  the  undergrowth  or  among  the 
branches  of  trees  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  many  other  wild 
folk  hasten  about  their  business  or  their  pleasures.  More¬ 
over,  blindness  alone  leaves  social  intercourse  almost 
unaffected,  and  family  fellowship  continues  unimpaired, 
owing  to  the  ability  to  hear  all  the  conversation  and  move¬ 
ments  going  on  around  them. 

But  a  person  deaf  as  well  as  blind  cannot  have  any  of 
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these  things  through  the  substitute  of  hearing,  so  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  carry  on  one’s  work,  hobbies,  and 
recreations  after  blindness  has  descended  is  all  the  more 
baffling  and  takes  longer  to  solve.  There  is  then  nothing 
left  but  touch  —  for  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  have  too 
limited  a  sphere  of  action  to  be  much  use  as  substitutes  for 
sight  to  any  great  extent. 

The  situation  was  still  further  complicated  in  my  case  by 
three  other  factors  —  such  is  the  contrariness  of  fate !  1 .  A 
passionate  love  of  children  —  in  earlier  days  I  had  been  a 
teacher  both  of  school  subjects  and  of  music.  2.  An 
equally  passionate  desire  to  be  an  author,  especially  of 
books  for  and  about  children,  some  of  which  w'ould  be 
nature  stories  involving  an  immense  amount  of  research 
work,  and  which  should  include  careful  personal  observation 
of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  Nature’s  wild  folk.  3.  A 
multiplicity  of  outside  interests  and  activities  which  had 
started  before  I  was  more  than  halfway  through  my  teens, 
and  which  even  with  sight  and  hearing  had  become  almost 
unwieldy  in  their  ever-increasing  number.  This  may  be 
readily  understood  by  the  fact  that  the  following  were  only 
a  very  few  of  them  —  Children,  child  psychology,  and  all 
educational  movements;  social  and  humanitarian  crusades 
of  every  kind  (including  non-violent  alternatives  to  war, 
penal  reform,  anti-vivisection,  etc.) ;  zoology,  botany,  and 
anthropology,  and  other  branches  of  biological  science; 
everything  in  the  artistic  realm;  and  (among  the  foremost, 
although  mentioned  last)  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
history  and  present-day  life  of  my  own  little  nation,  Ireland, 
in  every  department  of  its  being  —  political,  cultural, 
humanitarian,  etc.  To  all  this  jumble  there  was  in¬ 
evitably  added  an  intense  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  my  deaf-blind  fellows  as  soon  as  I  had  had 


personal  experience  of  all  that  was  involved  in  combined 
deafness  and  blindness.  I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the 
foregoing  motley  crowd  of  interests  would  be  very  difficult 
to  cope  with  even  by  a  fully  sighted  and  hearing  person !  Yet 
it  seemed  impossible  to  crush  any  of  them  out. 

Outline  of  Personal  History 

The  first  period  of  blindness  came  when  I  was  about  four 
years  old,  due  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  but  it  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  myself. 
Neither  did  its  effects  — -  a  greatly  reduced  amount  of  sight 
in  the  left  eye,  and  short-sightedness  in  the  right  —  obtrude 
themselves  on  my  notice  during  my  childhood,  which  in  the 
main  was  a  happy  one,  as  also  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Schooling  was  scanty  and  erratic,  and  ended  soon  after  I 
was  fourteen;  but  there  had  been  much  “running  wild” 
over  the  countryside  during  those  early  years.  It  was  not 
till  I  was  almost  twenty-one  that  inflammation  attacked 
the  eyes  for  the  second  time,  and  that  the  first  signs  of 
deafness  appeared. 

By  this  time  I  already  had  several  pupils  both  for  school 
subjects  and  music  —  I  had  started  teaching  music  when  I 
was  sixteen:  I  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
was  in  the  choir  of  the  Beaconsfield  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  my  father  was  Minister,  and  my  mother  the 
organist.  I  had  also  started  learning  the  organ,  with  my 
mother  as  teacher:  and  I  was  in  the  thick  of  enthusiastic 
activities  for  such  movements  as  the  Women’s  Suffrage, 
the  campaign  against  vivisection  and  other  forms  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  so  on.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1913. 
For  about  three  years,  however,  I  was  able  to  carry  on 
most  of  my  work,  as  I  still  had  enough  sight  to  see  to  read 
if  I  could  get  the  print  close  enough  to  my  eyes  (a  rather 


difficult  matter  in  the  case  of  music) ;  and  the  deafness  in 
this  early  stage  was  of  a  very  fluctuating  character,  some¬ 
times  being  hardly  noticeable,  while  always  I  could  hear 
voices  if  they  were  near  enough  to  me.  I  had  my  mother 
to  act  as  deputy-teacher  if  my  hearing  happened  to  have  a 
bad  fit  on  just  as  a  pupil  was  due. 

By  1916,  however,  all  teaching  had  to  be  given  up,  for 
there  was  no  longer  a  sufficiently  reliable  amount  of  hearing 
left  to  act  either  in  its  own  normal  sphere  or  as  substitute 
for  the  amount  of  sight  that  had  vanished.  Blindness  did 
not  become  total,  however,  till  1922;  and  a  small  amount  of 
uncertain  hearing  remained  in  one  ear  for  many  years  after 
that.  Even  had  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  transfer  my 
teaching  career  from  the  sighted  world  to  the  teaching  of 
blind  or  deaf  children,  I  could  not  have  afforded  the 
training  necessary. 

Thrown  out  of  the  teaching  profession,  therefore,  by  the 
time  I  was  about  twenty-four,  owing  more  to  the  deafness 
than  to  diminished  sight,  I  had  more  time  to  give  to 
writing.  I  could  still  see  good  print  and  also,  of  course, 
could  go  about  alone ;  so  I  took  to  going  off  for  long  tramps 
by  myself  over  the  fields  and  beech-clad  hills,  with  a  note¬ 
book  and  pencil  in  my  pocket  in  order  to  jot  down  ideas  for 
stories,  and  any  notes  about  the  wild  folk  and  plants 
observed  during  these  expeditions.  The  fluctuating 
character  of  my  hearing  made  me  nervous  about  meeting 
humans  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  hear  what  they  said  if 
they  spoke  to  me  —  another  reason  for  preferring  the  more 
unfrequented  woods  and  fields  rather  than  the  regions 
inhabited  by  humans. 

Tackling  the  “ Overcoming ”  Problems 

By  1922  blindness  was  complete;  and  the  small  amount  of 
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hearing  left  in  my  best  ear  was  both  too  unreliable  and  too 
inadequate  to  act  as  substitute  for  sight.  For  a  few  years, 
through  a  hearing-tube,  with  almost  strained  and  concen¬ 
trated  attention,  I  could  listen  to  a  limited  amount  of 
reading  aloud  by  any  really  clear  voice  if  the  reader  did 
not  speak  too  quickly.  At  no  time  was  I  able  to  follow 
anything  on  the  wireless,  either  speaking  or  music.  It  was 
a  mere  jumble  of  unintelligible  sounds  to  me,  as  I  could 
distinguish  neither  individual  words  nor  musical  notes. 
Later  on,  even  the  aforesaid  limited  amount  of  reading 
aloud  from  clear  voices  became  impossible  as  deafness 
increased  and  became  more  settled. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  in  the  “overcoming” 
process  was  to  learn  Braille.  This  I  mostly  did  by  myself 
with  some  initial  help  from  a  sighted  Braillist  living  three 
miles  away,  who  used  to  come  over  by  train  once  or  twice  a 
week.  It  was  thanks  to  her  kindness  that  I  was  able  to  have 
a  Braille  machine  almost  from  the  outset,  the  hand-frame 
being  far  too  slow  a  method  of  writing  where  literary  work 
was  concerned  —  neither  had  I  time  or  patience  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  turned  out  my  long-unused  little  Blick 
typewriter  (neglected  because  I  was  always  much  more 
interested  in  hand-writing  than  in  any  mechanically- 
produced  letters),  and  revived  my  knowledge  and  practice 
of  typing  in  order  to  be  able  to  write  myself  to  people 
unable  to  read  Braille  —  I  am  no  good  at  dictating  letters 
even  had  I  someone  with  the  time  to  take  them  down,  and 
one  naturally  prefers  as  much  independence  as  possible  in 
one’s  activities. 

Henceforth  all  my  stories  and  articles  were  composed, 
revised,  and  re-written  in  Braille  on  my  machine,  after 
which  they  are  typed  from  the  final  Braille  revision  — • 
usually  by  a  blind  typist,  occasionally  by  a  sighted  Braillist- 


typist,  but  rarely  by  me,  partly  because  my  little  Blick  is  not 
adequate  for  professional  typing,  but  chiefly  because  I  am 
the  sooner  free  to  get  to  work  in  Braille  on  the  next  story  or 
article.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  I  get  a  grant  now  and  then  from  which 
I  pay  for  these  typing  services. 

Literary  composition  in  Braille,  however,  can  never  be  as 
satisfactory  as  composition  by  sight  in  hand-writing  or  type, 
for  the  former  presents  drawbacks  unknown  to  the  latter, 
especially  if  one  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  great 
speed  in  the  reading  of  Braille  —  I  can  write  it  at  top  speed. 
Without  the  aid  of  sight  one  cannot  “run  one’s  eye”  over  a 
completed  sentence  or  paragraph  or  page  to  “see  how  it 
looks”  as  a  whole  —  a  very  necessary  process  if  one  is  to 
avoid  the  repetition  at  too  close  quarters  of  any  words  or 
phrases  which  may  have  been  used  earlier.  In  Braille  one 
can  “see”  only  the  small  fragment  of  sentence  that  is 
immediately  under  one’s  fingers  at  the  moment,  relying  on 
memory  for  the  exact  wording  of  preceding  sentences; 
while  also  words  or  phrases  that  are  two  or  three  pages 
apart  in  Braille  may  occur  on  the  same  sheet  in  typing. 
In  Braille,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  at  too  short  intervals.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  judge  of  the  length  of  paragraphs,  for  a 
paragraph  that  is  long  in  Braille  may  look  very  short  in 
print.  In  authorship,  therefore,  blindness  can  never  be 
fully  “overcome”  by  the  use  of  Braille,  especially  where 
blindness  is  combined  with  deafness;  so  that  I  think  the 
deaf-blind  author  —  other  than  the  real  genius  —  remains 
at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  sighted  authors,  and  has 
more  to  contend  against  in  the  creative  art.  That  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  I  so  urgently  need  a  far  greater 
literary  talent  than  the  very  limited  one  bestowed  on  me  — 
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so  limited  that  sometimes  I  have  wondered  if  it  was  worth 
trying  to  use  at  all. 

The  author  who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind  has  also  another 
serious  drawback  —  she  has  no  means  of  correcting  the 
proofs  herself,  as  she  can  neither  see  to  read  them  nor  hear 
to  have  them  read  to  her.  There  are  often  printers’  errors 
in  a  book  which  none  but  the  author  herself  would  notice 
or  recognise  as  such.  There  are  many  such  errors  left  in  my 
first  book,  “Exploring  in  Nature’s  Wonderland”,  to  my 
lasting  dissatisfaction,  although  it  was  read  through  twice 
by  two  different  sighted  friends!  In  my  fifth  book, 
“People  with  Prickles”,  a  whole  paragraph  was  omitted, 
although  the  proofs  of  that  were  read  by  three  different 
sighted  friends.  Altogether  the  deaf-blind  author  may 
experience  almost  torments  of  anxiety  as  to  whether  the 
completed  published  form  of  her  book  is  or  is  not  going  to 
represent  accurately  all  the  facts,  ideas,  or  wording  she 
intended  it  to  present.  To  have  proofs  Brailled  not  only 
delays  publication,  but  introduces  the  additional  problem 
of  how  to  distinguish  between  possible  errors  by  the 
Braillist  and  those  of  the  printer. 

Another  difficulty  of  the  deaf-blind  author  to  be  overcome 
is  that  of  research  work  sometimes  necessary  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  companion  problem  of  how  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  and  new  developments  in  the  various 
national,  social,  and  humanitarian  movements  in  the 
world,  to  which  one  may  wish  to  refer  in  one’s  books  or 
articles,  or  on  behalf  of  which  one  may  plan  some  pamphlet 
or  article.  The  various  Braille  libraries  and  Braille 
magazines  may  meet  these  needs  up  to  a  point,  and  are  of 
inestimable  value  and  help;  but  there  were  and  are  always 
numbers  of  printed  articles  and  books  unobtainable  in 
Braille  which  I  needed  for  my  various  branches  of  work. 
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Until  about  1932  I  had  the  aid  of  the  already-mentioned 
small  remnant  of  hearing,  provided  I  could  get  readers 
with  the  required  clearness  of  voice  —  and  who  were  not 
nervous  of  reading  through  a  hearing-tube !  But  obviously 
there  is  always  much  material  that  an  author  needs  to 
have  by  her  in  permanently  accessible  form  so  that  it  can 
be  looked  up  immediately  the  need  arises. 

Such  reading  aloud  as  was  possible  was  provided  by  my 
mother  (whenever  her  teaching  engagements  and  house¬ 
hold  affairs  would  allow)  and  by  a  few  local  friends  who 
each  took  a  day  in  the  week  to  come  in  to  read  anything 
required.  The  Braille  transcription  services  were  under¬ 
taken  in  the  first  instance  by  my  father,  he  being  debarred 
from  any  share  in  reading  aloud  to  me,  as  his  masculine 
voice  was  beyond  the  power  of  my  defective  hearing  to 
follow  —  I  could  always  follow  soprano  voices  better  than 
those  with  deeper  tones.  Having  retired  from  the  ministry 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  thereby  having  plenty  of  time  on 
his  hands,  he  valiantly  embarked  on  the  new  enterprise  of 
teaching  himself  Braille  on  a  second-hand  Braille  machine 
got  for  him  by  one  of  his  sons.  From  that  time  until  almost 
the  day  of  his  death  in  1927  (aged  eighty-eight),  he  devoted 
the  whole  of  every  afternoon,  with  unfailing  regularity,  to 
transcribing  into  Braille  for  me  any  article  or  short 
pamphlet,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  which  I  might  be  needing 
in  connection  with  my  work.  Two  friends  —  one  in 
Croydon,  the  other  in  Bath  —  also  taught  themselves 
Braille  in  order  to  assist  in  a  similar  way,  and  so  that  they 
could  write  to  me  without  their  letters  having  to  be  copied 
by  a  third  person. 

By  this  time,  too,  some  of  the  minor  problems  of  deaf- 
blind  life  had  been  solved.  A  birthday  present  of  a  Braille 
watch  (from  my  parents)  provided  me  with  the  means  of 
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knowing  the  time  without  having  to  hunt  someone  up  to 
ask  for  the  information,  while  it  also  saved  my  mother  from 
having  to  remember  to  come  and  tell  me  when  it  was  time 
to  make  ready  for  any  appointments  (such  as  the  visits  of 
friends)  or  when  a  meal  was  ready.  The  watch  was 
especially  valuable  during  the  night-hours,  for  without  it, 
being  a  wakeful  person,  1  was  liable  to  imagine  that  4-30 
a.m.  was  6-30,  and  might  have  risked  disturbing  my  family 
at  the  former  hour  by  jumping  up  and  making  for  the 
garden  immediately  I  was  dressed!  A  Braille  watch  to  a 
deaf-blind  person,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  luxury,  but 
essential,  saving  both  the  deaf-blind  and  the  sighted  folk  in 
the  house  much  anxiety. 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  the  incessant  noise  of  the 
Braille  machine  and  the  typewriter  —  chiefly  the  former, 
as  the  latter  was  not  so  frequently  in  use.  In  a  small 
compact  house  the  sound  of  such  machinery  can  be  heard 
in  almost  every  room;  and  my  little  bed-sitting  room  was 
just  above  the  schoolroom,  where  my  sister  has  her 
school  every  day,  in  which  therefore  the  noise  of  the 
Braille  machine  was  most  heard.  A  pad  on  which  to  place 
the  machine  only  partially  deadened  the  sound,  which 
could  still  be  heard  enough  to  be  distracting.  This  difficulty 
was  surmounted  in  meeting  my  love  of  an  outdoor  life.  A 
wooden  shelter  was  erected  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden, 
where  it  could  stand  facing  south  and  so  get  the  maximum 
of  sunshine;  and  here,  in  all  but  really  cold  weather,  I 
carried  on  all  my  literary  work  and  correspondence,  and 
received  my  friends.  There  is  a  snapshot  of  this  shelter 
in  my  book,  “People  with  Prickles”,  showing  the  Author  at 
work  there  on  her  Braille  machine.  A  few  years  later, 
thanks  to  a  generous  Christmas  present  from  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  comrade,  Helen  Keller,  I  had  another  shelter 
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erected  beside  it,  this  new  one  being  provided  with  a  glass 
front  and  a  three-quarter-length  door  (so  that  I  could  live 
down  the  garden  in  it  even  in  winter),  a  “Perfection”  stove 
providing  adequate  heat.  For  about  the  last  fifteen  years, 
therefore,  I  have  not  lived  in  the  house  during  the  day-time, 
returning  to  it  only  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  With  a 
summer  shelter  and  a  winter  one  all  my  own  I  felt  quite 
rich ! 

The  problem  of  adequate  outdoor  exercise  was  easily 
solved  in  two  ways.  My  father  put  up  a  wire  rail  all  round 
the  garden  so  that  I  could  go  about  alone  there,  and  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  exercise  in  my  various  journeys  between  house 
and  garden  to  fetch  things,  etc.  For  walks  abroad  some  of 
my  former  pupils  and  one  of  my  Sunday-school  girls,  now 
all  grown  up,  were  willing  escorts,  each  taking  a  different  day 
to  come;  and  sometimes  there  were  other  friends  also,  ready 
to  fill  a  gap  if  any  of  my  pupils  could  not  come.  So  long  as 
I  had  an  adequate  remnant  of  hearing  I  never  lacked 
friends  willing,  and  indeed  eager,  to  come  to  read  to  me 
or  come  for  a  walk  with  me.  It  was  not  till  deafness 
became  total  that  they  all  dropped  off,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do,  and  I  was  then  left  without  any  local  friends. 

With  my  father’s  death  in  August  1927  I  lost  my  chief 
Braillist;  and  it  was  indeed  a  problem  where  to  find  a 
substitute  with  the  amount  of  time  for  Braille  which  he  had. 
In  this  predicament  I  consulted  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’ 
League,  which  I  had  joined  in  February  1928,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  help  some  of  my  deaf-blind  fellows  who 
might  be  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  than  myself. 
The  League  provided  me  with  two  excellent  Braillists,  one 
in  Ashford,  the  other  in  Birmingham.  I  still  had  my 
Croydon  and  Bath  friends,  so  that  between  the  four  of  them 
I  was  able  to  get  Brailled  copies  of  most  of  the  printed 
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matter  I  needed  in  my  various  branches  of  work.  Later 
when  some  of  these  had  to  give  up  their  Braille  services, 
other  helpers  appeared  — ■  one  in  Maidenhead,  another  in 
Bristol,  and  so  on;  so  that  writh  such  a  friendly  and  often 
enthusiastic  little  band  of  colleagues  I  have  always  felt 
that  all  my  work  —  literary  and  otherwise  —  was  a  sort  of 
co-operative  concern,  and  that  any  tributes  to  it  must  be 
extended  to  these  good  friends,  without  whom  it  could  not 
have  been  accomplished. 

When  deafness  became  complete  a  few  years  later,  my 
mother  and  sister  picked  up  enough  Braille  to  enable  them 
to  communicate  with  me  and  to  Braille  for  me  any  non- 
Braille  letters  from  sighted  friends.  I  have  never  made 
much  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  as  I  had  no  need  of  it 
so  long  as  I  could  hear  through  a  hearing-tube ;  and  if  one 
does  not  have  occasion  to  start  learning  it  till  late  in  life 
there  is  little  chance  of  acquiring  such  speed  and  ease  in  its 
use  as  would  make  it  natural  language.  Also  none  of  us  had 
time  to  practise  it,  whereas  we  already  knew  Braille. 

On  my  mother’s  death  my  Croydon  Braillist-friend  came 
to  live  with  us,  taking  over  the  great  service  of  Braiding 
every  day  the  chief  news-items  from  the  Irish  daily  paper 
which  I  take  and  from  our  English  daily,  the  News-Chronicle, 
these  Braided  news-items  being  shared  by  post  with  several 
other  deaf-blind  letter-friends. 

As  already  said,  the  descent  of  total  deafness  left  me  minus 
ad  my  local  friends;  and  I  no  longer  cared  much  for  walks 
—  unless  there  was  a  blossoming  hawthorn  hedge  or  lilac 
tree  sending  out  their  fragrance  to  bring  me  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  thereby  some  enjoyment.  I  am,  indeed,  still  far 
from  having  solved  all  the  problems  involved  in  combined 
deafness  and  blindness.  The  “overcoming”  process  has  its 
limits.  There  are  some  problems  which,  in  the  absence  of 
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hearing,  must  remain  for  ever  insoluble,  e.g.,  that  of  contact 
with  young  children,  especially  intimate  contact,  so 
essential  to  an  author  of  books  for  and  about  children. 
That  so  many  problems  have  been  solved,  however,  is  a 
tribute  to  my  many  valued  friends. 

SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  A  DEAF-BLIND  PERSON 

Compliance  with  the  request  to  tell  something  of  one’s 
“achievements”  during  the  period  of  deaf-blind  life  lands 
one  in  a  delicate  position!  It  is  always  rather  embarrassing 
for  the  person  herself  to  say  much  about  anything  she  may 
have  accomplished,  and  to  do  so  can  easily  be  misconstrued, 
while  in  this  case  there  is  the  additional  objection  that  the 
“achievements”  have  been  so  few  and  so  slight  that  they 
may  seem  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning  at  all,  especially 
in  comparison  with  those  of  many  other  people.  There 
are  authors  with  fifty  or  more  published  books  to  their 
credit,  of  uniformly  high  standard,  and  who  have  written 
also  scores  —  or  even  hundreds  —  of  articles.  Beside  these, 
my  very  modest  number  of  five  published  books,  three 
booklets,  and  about  fifty  articles  and  short  stories  seem  mere 
insignificant  drops  in  the  vast  ocean  of  authorship. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  three  x-easons  prompting  me  to 
comply  with  the  request  to  tell  something  about  such  few 
things  as  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  despite  the  many 
obstacles. 

(1)  As  they  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
ready  co-operation  of  my  good  friends,  I  shall  be  paying 
tribute  to  these  unfailing  partners,  whom  I  might  call  my 
“Friendship  Co-operative  Company!” 

(2)  There  are  some  deaf-blind  folk  who  seem  to  think, 
and  often  speak,  of  sighted-hearing  people  as  if  these  were 
their  natural  enemies,  or  at  best  incurably  indifferent  and 
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uncomprehending,  whereas  in  my  own  experience  they  have 
mostly  been  splendid  allies  in  my  various  enterprises. 
Therefore,  by  telling  of  these  latter,  I  hope  I  shall  be  doing 
something  to  counteract  the  aforesaid  mistaken  notions. 

(3)  As  many  sighted-hearing  people  and  a  few  of  the 
deaf-blind  themselves  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
deaf-blind  can  never  be  much  more  than  objects  of 
charitable  help,  passive  recipients  of  benefits,  unable  to 
serve  the  community  in  any  really  creative  way  —  unless 
they  are  geniuses  like  Helen  Keller  —  a  brief  indication  of 
a  few  of  the  things  which  a  deaf-blind  individual  among 
them  has  been  able  to  achieve  may  serve  to  encourage  these 
handicapped  people  themselves  to  more  initiative  and 
enterprise  and  give  them  more  faith  in  themselves.  It  may 
also  help  to  give  sighted-hearing  folk  a  more  balanced  view 
of  these  fellow-beings  of  theirs,  and  therefore  prompt  them 
to  a  greater  readiness  to  encourage  and  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  service  they  may  wish  to  render  to  other 
individuals  or  to  the  community  in  general. 

LITERARY  WORK 

In  the  realm  of  authorship,  during  the  years  1931  to  1938, 
five  of  my  eight  completed  books  were  published  —  the 
other  three  have  not  yet  been  sent  to  any  publisher;  three 
booklets  were  also  published,  the  second  more  recently 
(November  1945);  and  I  have  another  book  half  written. 
Of  the  five  published  books — “Exploring  in  Nature’s 
Wonderland”  (October  1932),  “Francesca’s  Robber 
Guest”  (1933),  “A  Quest  and  a  Mystery”  (1935),  “Pat’s 
Mystery-Cave”  (1936),  and  “People  with  Prickles”  (1938) 
—  the  first  and  last,  being  Nature  stories,  involved  the 
greatest  amount  of  research  work,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
amount  of  co-operation  from  my  Braillist  friends.  While  I 
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still  had  sight  I  had  gathered  together  —  from  books  by 
well-known  naturalists,  encyclopedias,  etc. —  and  written 
down  in  exercise  books  a  variety  of  details  about  the  lives 
and  haunts  of  a  number  of  animals  and  plants — dormice, 
rabbits,  earthworms,  sticklebacks,  hedgehogs,  the  grey 
parrot  of  Africa,  robins,  the  thrush  family,  the  natural 
history  of  coal  (including  some  information  about  coal¬ 
mines  and  pit  ponies),  holly  trees  and  other  plants,  and 
many  more  of  the  dwellers  in  Nature’s  wonderland.  But, 
being  in  hand-writing,  interspersed  with  Pitman’s  short¬ 
hand,  it  was  inaccessible  to  me  till  it  could  be  copied  into 
Braille.  Some  of  the  stories,  too,  had  been  roughly  drafted 
while  I  still  had  sight,  so  these  also  had  to  be  Brailled.  My 
father  Brailled  many  of  the  nature  notes  and  the  drafts  of 
the  stories;  but  those  with  shorthand  words  had  to  go  to  a 
Braillist  whose  daughter  was  a  shorthand-writer,  while  other 
Braillists  came  to  the  rescue  for  the  remaining  transcription 
work. 

There  were  also  many  letters  from  publishers,  the  artists 
of  the  illustrations,  and  other  sighted  people  to  be  copied 
into  Braille  for  me.  Sometimes  the  proofs  had  to  be 
Brailled  —  for  after  my  first  experience  I  thought  it  advis¬ 
able  to  read  the  proofs  myself,  so  many  were  the  misprints 
left  in  my  first  book;  and  the  illustrations  had  to  be  des¬ 
cribed  to  me  in  Braille. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  deaf-blind  author  really 
needs  a  full-time  secretary;  and  it  will  also  be  realised  how 
appropriate  is  the  name  I  give  my  band  of  unfailing 
helpers,  “The  Friendship  Co-operative  Co.” 

The  three  booklets  referred  to  earlier  are  as  follows — 

(1)  “The  Message  of  the  Trees”,  published  in  America  in 
1931  through  the  warm-hearted  interest  of  my  friend.  Dr. 
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Rufus  Jones.  This  is  a  little  Quaker  story,  later  included, 
under  the  altered  title  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Trees”,  in  my 
second  published  book,  “Francesca’s  Robber  Guest”, 
which  contains  a  quartet  of  stories,  the  first  and  last  being 
Christmas  ones. 

(2)  The  next  booklet,  published  in  1945,  was  “Are 
Animals  Given  an  After-life?”  which  was  issued  by  the 
People’s  Dispensary  for  Sick  Animals,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  London,  but  which  now  has  branches  all  over  the 
world. 

(3)  My  latest  booklet,  “Alone  in  the  Midst”,  published 
by  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  in  December, 
1 946,  is  a  story  centring  in  some  of  the  problems  of  a  deaf- 
blind  person,  this  being  the  second  of  a  trilogy  of  such 
stories.  The  first,  “The  Mysterious  Christmas-Tree”,  was 
published  in  the  American  Braille  monthly,  The  Home 
Teacher,  in  December,  1946;  and  a  third  story,  “Where 
Adventure  Calls”,  was  accepted  in  1947  by  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  for  publication  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  but  for  various  reasons  I  withdrew  it  tempor¬ 
arily,  and  have  postponed  its  publication  to  a  later  date. 

The  fifty  articles  and  short  stories  were  published  in  various 
papers  and  were  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  —  the  books  of 
Edward  Carpenter,  fairies,  deaf-blind  problems  (the 
fourteen  articles  on  these  being  published  in  the  New 
Beacon),  Ireland,  Eskimos,  pacifism,  cats,  and  so  on.  Those 
on  cats  are  now  gathered  together,  with  others  written  later, 
into  two  booklets,  not  yet  sent  to  any  publisher,  “Helping 
Lame  Cats  over  Stiles”,  and  “Prince  Charming  and  Co.: 
Some  Pussy  Friends”.  I  have  also  written  a  few  humani¬ 
tarian  pamphlets,  but  paper  shortage  is  holding  these  up  at 
present. 
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SOME  SERVICES  TO  THE  DEAF-BLIND  COMMUNITY 
Turning  to  the  realm  of  the  deaf-blind,  so  dark  and  un¬ 
known  and  unimaginable  to  most  sighted-hearing  people, 
I  have  again  the  opportunity  of  paying  warm  tribute  to  my 
splendid  sighted  allies,  without  whose  ever-ready  help  I 
could  have  accomplished  very  little.  The  first  enterprise  in 
this  realm  was  the  rescue  of  a  deaf-blind  girl  from  a  Poor 
Law  Institution  where  she  was  in  a  most  unsuitable  environ¬ 
ment,  both  physical  and  psychological.  My  ally  in  this 
endeavour,  Mrs  M.,  gave  unstintedly  of  her  time  and 
energy  in  carrying  the  project  through,  making  frequent 
journeys  from  her  home  in  North  London  to  the  region 
bordering  Essex  to  see  this  girl,  take  her  out,  interview  the 
officials,  and  so  on;  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  she  came 
all  the  way  from  London  to  Beaconsfield  to  talk  over  with 
me  certain  knotty  problems  which  had  to  be  solved  without 
delay.  She  and  others  helped  in  the  collection  of  clothing  to 
replace  the  workhouse  garb,  and  of  funds  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  few  weeks  in  a  nursing-home  where  our 
“protegee”  could  have  some  much-needed  treatment  for  a 
local  disease,  the  doctor  giving  his  services  gratis,  besides 
taking  her  there  himself  in  his  car.  After  about  a  year’s 
effort  she  was  happily  installed  in  a  beautiful  home  for  the 
blind,  where  one  of  the  other  girls  looked  after  her  in  a 
most  friendly  and  helpful  way. 

Just  after  this  was  accomplished,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  (then  Mr  Charles  Stuart), 
wrote  to  request  my  services  in  liberating  a  hearing-blind 
friend  of  his  from  a  workhouse  in  another  district,  for  whom 
so  far  all  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  1  immediately  wrote  to 
the  man  himself  (whom  1  had  never  heard  of  till  then)  and 
to  the  local  Friends’  (Quaker)  Meeting  to  see  what  could 
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best  be  done,  and  thereby  enlisted  the  good  help  of  R.R., 
who  promptly  took  the  matter  up.  He  was  eventually 
successful  in  getting  the  blind  man  into  very  nice  rooms 
with  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  landlady,  where  he  could 
carry  on  some  remunerative  handicraft  work  and  become 
partially  self-supporting.  He  is  still  there,  and  R.R. 
continues  to  look  after  him,  and  remains  his  staunch  friend. 

A  few  years  later  a  third  prisoner  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution 
wrote  me  in  great  distress  about  her  unhappiness  there. 
She  had  been  hastily  dumped  into  this  place  as  the  only 
immediately  available  evacuation  abode  after  she  had  been 
bombed  out  of  her  London  lodgings  during  the  recent  war, 
following  many  nights  spent  in  air-raid  shelters  or  railway 
undergrounds.  I  immediately  wrote  a  sighted-hearing 
friend  in  Ashford  to  see  if  she  knew  anyone  in  the  area  of 
this  Poor  Law  Institution,  as  I  did  not,  and  thought  it  too 
far  off  for  her  to  take  up  the  matter  herself.  But,  despite 
the  long  distance  and  frail  health,  and  without  waiting  a 
single  day,  G.H.  went  of!'  at  once,  visited  Kathleen  and 
took  her  out  (she  had  hardly  been  out  since  she  was  sent 
there),  interviewed  the  officials,  and  invited  Kathleen  to 
come  to  her  for  three  weeks  while  we  hunted  round  for  a 
suitable  abode  for  her.  She  went  herself  a  few  days  later  to 
fetch  Kathleen;  and  when  we  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
new  lodgings  for  her  by  the  end  of  three  weeks,  she  kept  her 
another  week  or  so,  by  which'  time  Kathleen  had  got  in 
touch  with  some  London  friends  of  hers  and  took  a  room 
with  them,  as  she  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  country. 

Two  years  earlier  this  same  warm-hearted  ally  of  mine 
(who  had  also  been  doing  a  lot  of  Braille  transcription  for 
me  in  connection  with  my  books),  had  also  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  lone  deaf-blind-dumb  friend  who,  like  most  of 
my  deaf-blind  correspondents,  had  become  one  of  my 
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letter-friends  through  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. 
With  two  exceptions  I  have  not  met  any  of  them  in  the 
flesh.  This  lady  was  living  a  very  lonely  life,  sometimes 
being  without  anyone  to  talk  with  and  without  getting  out 
for  many  days  together.  She  was  badly  needing  a  holiday, 
not  having  had  one  for  ten  years.  I  told  G.H.  about  her, 
and  met  with  a  characteristically  immediate  and  warm¬ 
hearted  response  —  an  invitation  to  I.B.  to  come  to  her 
country  cottage  for  a  fortnight.  There  was  no  timid, 
cautious,  “I’ll  try  her  for  a  week  first  and  then  make  it  a 
fortnight  if  I  don’t  find  her  too  much  for  me,”  from  this 
small,  frail,  elderly  lady  (she  was  nearing  her  seventies 
then).  With  her  own  fearless  generosity  she  offered  the 
whole  fortnight  immediately  and  freely — -and  included 
the  dog,  who  was  inseparable.  This  happy  fortnight’s 
holiday  was  followed  by  another  the  next  year,  and  would 
have  become  annual  but  that  G.H.  herself  had  a  break¬ 
down  which  necessitated  her  giving  up  her  cottage  and 
going  to  share  another  person’s  house  as  a  lodger. 

There  were  many  calls  for  “Friend-Finding”  services — 
that  is,  the  endeavour  to  find  local  sighted-hearing  friends 
for  the  deaf-blind  person  in  their  area,  which  usually 
involved  several  letters  in  each  case. 

Of  course,  all  Braille  that  was  done  for  me  by  my  various 
kind  Braillists  —  news  items  from  Irish  and  English  daily 
papers,  articles  from  others,  pamphlets,  etc. —  were  shared 
with  all  my  blind  and  deaf-blind  letter-friends  by  post. 
Occasionally  I  get  a  full-sized  book  Brailled,  and  these  also 
are  shared,  on  loan,  with  my  circle  of  blind  and  deaf-blind 
friends,  after  which  they  are  presented  to  one  or  other  of  the 
English  and  Irish  Braille  libraries.  The  number  of  these 
books  (many  of  which  I  get  bound  by  a  deaf-blind  comrade 
who  is  an  expert  bookbinder)  must  by  now  have  reached 
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thirty  or  more,  and  by  being  given  to  a  library  can  be 
shared  with  a  much  larger  number  of  readers,  the  West¬ 
minster  Braille  Library  alone  having  upwards  of  16,000. 

Other  Activities 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  activities  that  could  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  both  public  and  individual 
services,  whether  on  behalf  of  one’s  human  or  sub-human 
brethren,  activities  which  a  large  number  of  other  deaf- 
blind  folk  also  engage  in,  such  as  letters  to  Braille  magazines 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  linking  up  lonely  members,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  enterprising  groups  who  started  and 
carry  on  pass-round  hand-done  Braille  magazines  to  which 
they  contribute  letters  and  articles  discussing  all  manner  of 
topics,  ranging  from  complicated  international  and  social 
cpiestions  to  ordinary  every-day  problems,  many  of  the 
writers  showing  a  remarkable  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
current  political  and  world  happenings. 

But  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
combined  blindness  and  deafness  does  not  necessarily  debar 
a  person  from  living  a  life  rich  in  outside  interests  and 
activities,  with  considerable  opportunities  for  fellow-service 
even  by  those  of  us  who  have  nothing  like  the  outstanding 
gifts  of  a  Helen  Keller. 

That  many  of  our  services  to  each  other  and  to  public 
movements  involve  the  assistance  of  sighted-hearing  people 
need  not  deter  any  deaf-blind  person  from  going  ahead,  for 
the  need  for  the  co-operation  of  others  is  not  peculiar  to 
those  with  physical  limitations.  It  is  a  universal  need,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  therefore  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
“charity”  just  because  a  deaf-blind  person  is  concerned: 
for  little  can  be  accomplished,  even  by  the  strongest  and 
most  gifted  of  sighted-hearing  people,  without  enlisting  the 
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co-operation  of  others  in  any  enterprise.  Even  the  great 
Creator  Himself  cannot  work  out  His  purposes  for  His  world 
of  human  and  animal  children  without  the  co-operation  of 
both.  Co-operation  and  mutual  aid  are  among  the  grandest 
and  noblest  of  the  laws  of  His  universe;  and  in  closing  I 
renew  my  warm  tribute  of  appreciation  to  my  own  particular 
“Friendship  Co-operative  Co.” 

A  SIGHTED  COMPANION’S  TESTIMONY 
By  Vera  Cripps 

(This  article  was  first  published,  in  May  1938,  in  The  New 
Beacon,  and  is  reprinted  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Author  and  Editor.) 

When  reading  books  written  for  helpers  of  the  deaf-blind, 
and  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation,  I  have  frequently 
been  surprised  at  what  appears  to  be  a  generally  accepted 
belief,  namely,  that  to  be  much  with  the  deaf-blind 
inevitably  involves  too  much  strain  for  the  sighted-hearing 
person.  This  view  differs  so  widely  from  my  own  experience, 
gathered  during  four  years  of  close  contact  with  a  deaf-blind 
friend,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  share  some  of  my  impressions 
of  deaf-blind  life  in  the  hope  they  will  be  helpful  to  the 
deaf-blind  themselves  —  who  must  surely  become  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  assumption  that  their  company  can  never 
be  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  their  friends  —  and  to  those 
sighted-hearing  people  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with 
the  deaf-blind. 

In  case  it  should  be  thought  there  were  special  advantages 
in  our  relationship  which  make  it  simpler  than  the  one 
usually  existing  between  a  deaf-blind  and  a  sighted-hearing 
person,  perhaps  I  had  better  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
my  friend  has  not  been  doubly  handicapped  from  birth. 
Neither  deafness  nor  blindness  became  complete  till  she 
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was  nearing  middle  life,  about  fourteen  years  ago.  At  the 
time  when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance  she  was  unable  to 
hear  anything,  although  she  has  since  regained  a  tiny 
remnant  of  hearing,  sufficient  for  her  to  catch  short  remarks 
from  certain  voices.  Before  I  came  to  know  her  I  had  had 
no  experience  at  all  of  companionship  either  with  blind  or 
very  deaf  people,  my  twenty-two  years  of  life  never  having 
brought  me  into  contact  with  either  disability.  Our 
friendship  w'as  formed  in  spite  of  these  apparent  obstacles, 
and  without  hindrance  from  what  might  be  regarded  by 
some  as  the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  eighteen  years’ 
difference  in  our  ages. 

Walks  with  the  Deaf-Blind 

The  question  of  walks  with  the  deaf-blind  is  one  frequently 
raised  in  connection  with  the  supposed  nervous  and 
physical  strain  involved  for  the  sighted-hearing  companion. 
I  fully  realise  that  in  certain  cases,  where  the  deaf-blind 
person  is  timid,  or  where  she  is  a  bad  walker  from  any  other 
cause,  there  must  be  an  element  of  strain  for  the  sighted- 
hearing  friend:  I  think,  too,  that  in  other  cases  where  the 
guide  is  herself  nervous,  she  brings  unnecessary  strain  upon 
herself  by  trying  to  hold  the  deaf-blind  person  too  closely 
to  her,  so  that  the  latter  has  no  choice  but  to  lean  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  her  companion.  My  own  experience, 
howrever,  has  been  along  different  lines.  My  friend  is  a 
splendid  walker,  and  our  usual  pace  is  a  rapid  swinging 
stride,  breaking  at  intervals,  when  on  a  quiet  stretch  of 
road,  or  an  inviting  area  of  grass,  into  a  quick  trot.  On 
several  occasions  acquaintances  passing  us  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  afterwards  that  my  companion  could  not 
see,  partly  because  of  her  confident  unhesitating  step, 
partly  because  her  face  retains,  almost  entirely,  the  normal 
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expressiveness  of  a  sighted-hearing  person.  Other  friends 
who  have  accompanied  us  on  our  walks  have  quickly 
begged  for  mercy,  protesting  that  they  could  not  possibly 
continue  at  such  a  pace.  Kerbs  and  steps,  the  two  things 
which  appear  to  worry  many  deaf-blind  people  and  their 
guides,  do  not  disturb  us  at  all,  indeed  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  them.  A  slight  upward  or  downward  pressure  on 
the  arm  which  rests  lighdy  in  mine  is  sufficient  to  warn  my 
companion  of  their  approach  and  we  negotiate  them 
without  the  least  slackening  of  our  speed.  At  no  time 
during  the  four  years  of  our  friendship  have  I  been  conscious 
of  the  slightest  element  of  strain  in  our  walks  together;  I 
feel  every  bit  as  well  able  to  admire  the  scenery,  to  take  an 
interest  in  all  around  me,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
swift  movement  as  I  do  when  walking  alone  or  with  a 
sighted-hearing  companion. 

Stairs  and  the  Deaf-Blind 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  a  contributor  made 
the  remark  that  stairs  were  “to  be  feared  and  hated  by  all 
blind  people”.  This  recalled  to  my  mind  the  many  times 
I  have  been  asked  if  I  do  not  find  it  a  strain  and  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  go  with  a  deaf-blind  companion  to  places  where 
there  are  stairs  to  be  negotiated.  Perhaps  my  experience 
has  been  different  from  the  common  one;  certainly  it  has 
been  contrary  to  either  of  the  suggestions  made  above. 
Ordinary  stairs  appear  to  present  no  difficulty  at  all  to  my 
friend;  in  her  own  home  she  runs  up  and  down  the  stairs 
at  a  rate  which  makes  any  sighted  onlookers  who  may  be 
obstructing  the  way  (including  the  cat),  scurry  out  of  range 
as  fast  as  possible.  During  holidays  together  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  she  has  mastered  the 
geography  of  strange  stairs  after  only  a  preliminary  trial 
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trip  up  and  down  under  my  guidance.  On  one  occasion 
we  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  has  a  delightful  old  cottage 
in  Kent.  The  stairs  are  not  easy  to  manage,  even  for  a 
sighted  person,  being  of  unequal  widths,  very  winding, 
and  extremely  slippery.  My  deaf-blind  friend,  however, 
soon  became  accustomed  to  them,  and  negotiated  them 
quite  rapidly,  although  always  she  regarded  them  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  adventure,  to  be  tackled  with  rather  moie  than 
usual  care  —  a  view  which,  indeed,  I  held  in  my  own 
journeys  up  and  down  them. 

Another  outing  took  us  to  West  Wycombe,  in  Bucks,  and 
during  the  day  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  church  tower. 
The  verger  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  my  friend 
could  manage  it,  there  being  several  flights  of  narrow, 
winding  stairs,  minus  any  kind  of  hand-rail,  the  only 
support  for  one’s  hand  being  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall;  in 
many  places  the  stairs  were  badly  broken,  and  nowhere 
were  they  wide  enough  to  allow  one’s  foot  to  rest  on  them 
properly.  Overhead  low-hanging  and  jutting  beams 
threatened  danger  at  every  turn.  The  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  whole  staircase  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  climb 
abreast  of  my  companion,  so  she  made  both  the  ascent  and 
descent  entirely  unaided,  I  following  her  going  up,  pre¬ 
ceding  her  coming  down.  On  emerging  at  the  top  we 
found  yet  another  short  flight  of  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
golden  ball  which  is  a  feature  of  the  church,  and  in  which 
about  twelve  people  can  be  accommodated.  These  steps 
had  only  an  insecure  rope-rail  for  support,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  sheer  drop  to  the  ground  below  if  one  overbalanced 
and  fell  from  the  parapet.  Iris  was  deterred  from  making 
the  ascent  into  the  ball  only  by  learning  that  it  was  under 
repair  and  closed  to  the  public. 

When  visiting  London,  Iris  has  often  preferred  to  mount 
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or  descend  several  flights  of  unfamiliar  stairs  rather  than 
wait  for  the  lift,  and  on  various  occasions  we  have  been 
together  on  the  escalators  at  the  different  underground 
stations. 

In  all  these  numerous  experiences  of  stairs  with  a  deaf- 
blind  companion  I  have  never  once  felt  any  suggestion  of 
strain  or  anxiety,  while  Iris  herself  says  that  she  is  scarcely 
more  aware  of  stairs  to-day  than  when  she  had  sight  and 
hearing  —  once  she  knows  they  are  there  she  negotiates 
them  automatically,  with  little  more  than  a  sub-conscious 
awareness  of  their  presence  at  the  back  of  her  mind. 

Holidays  with  the  Deaf-Blind 

During  a  recent  short  stay  by  the  sea  with  Iris  I  found  my 
thoughts  turning  repeatedly  to  the  question  of  holidays  with 
the  deaf-blind.  I  am  wondering  if  my  own  experience  of 
such  holidays  has  been  exceptional,  for  I  am  frankly 
puzzled  by  the  prevailing  attitude  to  this  question  among 
the  majority  of  people,  who  appear  to  think  that  only 
altruistic  motives  can  account  for  a  sighted-hearing  person’s 
desire  to  go  for  a  holiday  with  a  deaf-blind  companion. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  in  almost  every  respect  I  have  found  Iris 
willing  and  able  to  join  in  the  recreations  enjoyed  by 
sighted-hearing  folk  when  on  holiday.  During  our 
vacations  together  we  have  taken  long  walks ;  we  have  been 
for  expeditions  to  a  certain  ruined  castle,  where  we  have 
climbed  to  a  height  of  over  twenty  feet  on  the  crumbling 
walls,  with  no  support  or  guide  available  for  my  companion 
other  than  that  afforded  by  my  outstretched  hand;  we  have 
taken  excursions  on  sea  and  river;  we  have  paddled, 
scrambled  over  slippery  sea-weedy  rocks,  raced  arm  in  arm 
over  the  sands,  and  we  have  bathed  —  this  last  recreation 
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being  a  novelty  to  my  friend,  who,  although  over  forty 
years  of  age,  had  never  experienced  its  pleasures  until  two 
years  ago.  Among  the  list  of  our  frivolities  we  can  also 
count  a  pony  ride,  a  see-saw,  and  several  turns  on  a 
roundabout,  this  latter  amusement  again  being  quite 
new  to  my  companion,  who  apparently  had  never  tasted  its 
joys  in  childhood. 

In  connection  with  holidays  it  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sighted-hearing 
person  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  enjoyment  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  when  with  a  companion  who  cannot 
share  in  these  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  reply  to  this  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  always  found  Iris’s  intense  love  of 
nature,  her  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauty  she  knows  to  be 
there,  even  though  hidden  from  her  outer  sight,  and  her 
joy  over  the  aspects  of  nature  in  which  she  can  still  share, 
such  as  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  lovely  scents  of  woodland 
or  sea,  and  the  caressing  touch  of  wind  or  soft  rain,  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying,  so  far  as  my  own  enjoyment  is  concerned. 
For  her  sake,  naturally,  I  should  be  only  too  thankful  if  she 
could  share  in  it  all  more  fully  through  the  normal  channels 
of  the  physical  senses. 

The  holidays  spent  with  this  friend  have  been  some  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life;  when  choosing  to  go  away  with  her 
rather  than  with  a  sighted-hearing  companion  my  motive 
has  certainly  not  been  wholly  altruistic,  but  has  been  the 
blending  of  personal  pleasurable  anticipation,  with  the 
desire  to  give  Iris  an  enjoyable  holiday,  which  would  be  the 
natural  combination  of  factors  under  normal  circumstances. 
These  holidays  have  contained  no  suggestion  of  strain  for 
me  —  I  have  derived  from  them  the  full  meed  of  happiness, 
rest  and  refreshment  which  they  would  have  yielded  had 
Iris  been  a  sighted-hearing  rather  than  a  deaf-blind  person. 
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Inner  Fellowship  with  the  Deaf-Blind 

In  my  remarks  hitherto  I  have  dealt  only  with  a  few  of 
the  outer  aspects  of  association  with  the  deaf-blind;  in 
conclusion  I  should  like  to  touch,  very  briefly,  on  the 
question  of  inner  fellowship  with  these  imprisoned  souls. 
So  many  people  are  deterred  from  forming  a  real,  satis¬ 
fying  friendship  with  the  deaf-blind  by  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  the  physical 
handicap.  I  have  proved  that  this  barrier  is  practically 
non-existent  if  one  only  has  the  will  to  break  it  down.  For 
communication  with  Iris  I  use  the  Braille  machine  for 
prolonged  conversation,  her  tiny  scrap  of  hearing  and  the 
manual  alphabet  for  shorter  remarks.  Through  the  medium 
of  Braille  we  discuss  in  satisfying  detail  current  problems  of 
the  day,  books,  religious  and  social  matters  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects;  the  Braille  machine  has  become  to  me  a 
second  tongue,  as  it  were,  by  means  of  which  I  share  my 
personal  joys  and  difficulties  and  all  the  intimate  problems 
of  the  inner  life,  which  can  only  be  disclosed  where  there  is 
a  very  deep  and  genuine  friendship.  To  those  who  say 
that  equal  friendship  is  not  possible  between  sighted- 
hearing  people  and  the  deaf-blind  I  would  reply'  that  for 
every  practical  service  I  am  able  to  render  my  friend,  I 
receive  in  return  a  wealth  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
which  is  of  infinite  value.  So  far  from  finding  the  double 
handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness  a  barrier  in  our  relation¬ 
ship  I  can  say  quite  truthfully  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  I  forget  that  such  a  handicap  exists,  and  enjoy  with 
Iris  the  satisfying  companionship  of  mind,  heart  and  spirit 
which  is  the  essence  of  friendship,  and  which  no  physical 
limitation  has  any  power  to  prevent  or  destroy. 
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PART  2 


THE  DEAF-BLIND  COMMUNITY  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS 

THE  ISOLATION  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 
i.  “doubly  deaf  and  doubly  blind” 

In  an  appeal  leaflet  issued  some  years  ago  by  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  Elizabeth  M.  Taylor,  first 
Editor  of  The  Rainbow  (quarterly  Braille  organ  of  the 
League),  wrote  as  follows  — ■  “Combined  blindness  and  deaf¬ 
ness  make  double  walls  of  darkness  and  silence  to  enclose  the 
deaf-blind  in  a  prison  cell  of  solitary  confinement,  im¬ 
penetrable  except  through  hand-language  and  Braille.”  A 
moment’s  reflection  will  show  why  this  combination  renders 
its  victims  doubly  blind  and  doubly  deaf. 

The  sighted-deaf  can  often  see  the  things  they  cannot  hear, 
their  sight  acting  as  a  part  substitute  for  hearing  by  using 
their  eyes  for  ears.  For  instance,  they  can  see  in  their 
friends’  faces  the  love,  kindness,  pain,  joy,  or  laughter, 
which  they  cannot  hear  in  the  words  and  tones  of  the  voice. 
Many  can  lip-read,  helped  by  the  expressions  on  the  face. 
By  extra  vigilant  use  of  their  eyes  they  can  go  about  alone, 
seeing  the  traffic  they  cannot  hear,  and  so  can  cross  roads 
by  themselves.  Unless  born  deaf  they  can  even  get  some 
sense  of  the  music  of  Nature  by  watching  singing  birds, 
the  ripples  of  a  stream,  and  the  rolling  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  hearing-blind,  on  the  other  hand,  can  listen  to  the 
reading  of  books  and  papers  which  they  cannot  see;  they 
can  hear  in  the  words  and  tones  of  the  human  voice  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  they  cannot  see;  and  they  can  tell 
the  presence  or  absence  and  even  the  whereabouts  of  people 
by  listening  to  their  comings  and  goings.  Guided  by  sound 
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they  can  go  about  alone  a  great  deal ;  and  by  their  hearing 
they  can  join  in  social  gatherings,  church  services,  study 
circles  and  debates,  etc.,  although  they  cannot  see  the 
speakers.  They  can  derive  much  enjoyment  from  the 
instrumental  music  and  singing  in  operas,  although  they 
cannot  see  the  acting.  They  can  also  know  of  the  presence 
and  whereabouts  of  birds  and  streams  and  sea,  by  hearing 
the  songs  of  the  feathered  folk,  the  rippling  of  the  stream, 
and  the  musical  roar  of  the  waves. 

The  deaf-blind,  however,  have  none  of  these  substitutes 
for  sight  and  hearing  —  they  cannot  use  sight  for  hearing, 
and  hearing  for  sight,  because  they  are  robbed  of  both. 
They  live  always  in  a  prison  cell  of  solitary  confinement 
behind  the  doubly-enclosing  walls  through  which  neither 
sound  of  friendly  human  voice  nor  sight  of  kindly  human 
face  can  penetrate ;  and  equally  shut  out  are  the  beauty  of 
music  and  the  beauty  of  colour  and  form.  For  them  there 
is  nothing  to  see  but  drab  greyness  or  blackness;  and 
nothing  to  hear  but  the  various  tormenting  (and  sometimes 
discordant)  noises  in  the  ear,  which,  by  their  relentless 
refusal  to  die  away  even  for  one  moment’s  respite,  can 
sometimes  almost  drive  their  victim  crazy.  These  deaf-blind 
fellow-beings  of  ours  cannot  tell  when  there  is  anyone  near 
them  or  whether  they  are  alone;  nor  can  they  tell  the 
whereabouts  of  any  person  or  persons  they  may  think 
present  in  the  room.  Except  in  the  house  and  garden  where 
they  live,  whose  geography  is  familiar  to  them,  they  have 
little  independence  of  movement,  for  they  cannot  go 
about  alone  with  safety.*  Unless  they  are  specially  told, 

*  This  should  be  qualified  as,  since  this  article  was  first  written, 
I  have  heard  of  several  deaf-blind  folk  who  do  go  about  alone. 
But  for  most  of  the  deaf-blind  the  nervous  strain  would  be  far 
too  acute  for  a  walk  alone  to  be  much  pleasure  or  benefit. 
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they  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  even 
though  there  may  be  much  noise  of  talk  and  laughter 
and  music,  and  perhaps  children’s  fun  and  entertaining 
games. 

Moreover,  they  may  have  little  of  family  life  and  fellow¬ 
ship  because  they  cannot  hear  the  family  conversations  at 
meals  or  round  the  fire,  nor  see  the  family  occupations  and 
the  family  comings  and  goings.  They  can  have  little  or 
nothing  of  social  life,  and  can  share  but  little  in  public 
worship.  They  are  almost  completely  cut  off  from  the  lives 
of  young  children,  and  from  the  life  of  Nature’s  Wonderland 
with  its  myriads  of  animals  and  plants.  They  can  have  but 
limited  contacts  with  the  ever-changing  and  developing 
thought  of  the  times  (theological,  scientific,  political,  social, 
etc.),  or  with  the  soul-stirring  altruistic  movements  of  the 
world  about  them,  although  various  Braille  magazines  do 
their  best  to  bring  them  some  degree  of  such  contacts. 
Concerts,  plays,  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  debates,  study 
circles,  picture-galleries,  wireless,  and  the  stimulus  of  mass 
demonstrations  in  such  places  as  Hyde  Park  and  Trafalgar 
Square  —  from  all  these  vital  things  they  are  also  shut  out. 
They  may  hear  about  them  from  some  friend  who  can 
hand-talk,  or  read  about  them  in  some  Braille  paper,  a 
second-hand,  proxy  experience  which  can  never  be  the 
same  as  direct  personal  experience,  and  may  sometimes  be 
unbearably  tantalising,  even  though  preferred  to  ignorance. 

2.  THEIR  ENVIRONMENT 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  humankind,  the  environment 
in  which  the  deaf-blind  live  varies  immensely,  ranging 
from  the  loneliness  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  to  happy  home 
life  with  devoted  families.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
latter  seem  to  be  but  a  small  minority.  Where  this  happy 
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condition  of  things  does  happen  to  be  present,  the  strong 
family  affection  and  real  understanding  of  the  inner  side 
and  needs  of  deaf-blind  life  may  do  much  to  lessen  the 
sense  of  isolation,  saving  the  deaf-blind  member  from 
knowing  the  worst  of  the  nerve-racking  trials  of  the  double 
deprivation. 

But,  alas!  for  a  far  greater  number  of  deaf-blind  folk 
conditions  are  much  less  satisfactory,  especially  where  the 
psychological  environment  is  concerned,  although  material 
needs  —  food,  shelter,  warmth,  and  clothing — may  be 
fairly  well  supplied.  There  are  deaf-blind  folk  who, 
although  living  in  their  own  homes,  find  their  relatives 
either  lacking  in  sympathetic  understanding  or  definitely 
unsympathetic,  even  grudging  such  little  services  as  the 
addressing  and  posting  of  letters,  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
“bother”  of  talking  on  their  fingers,  and  mostly  leaving 
their  deaf-blind  member  alone  once  the  elementary 
physical  needs  are  supplied.  The  sense  of  isolation  from 
family  and  outside  affairs  is  thus  needlessly  intensified. 
Even  where  there  was  an  average  amount  of  family  affection 
to  start  with,  deafness  in  combination  with  blindness  is 
apt  to  have  a  tragically  separating  effect,  for  much  more 
than  the  average  amount  is  necessary  for  the  overcoming 
of  this  separating  influence,  only  the  strongest  family 
affection  and  fellowship  being  able  to  triumph  over  it. 

There  are  other  deaf-blind  folk  who  do  not  live  even  with 
indifferent  families.  Some  live  in  lonely  lodgings,  struggling 
to  do  their  domestic  work  themselves,  even  if  in  the  partial 
care  of  landladies  who  may  or  may  not  be  sympathetic  and 
helpful.  Others  live  in  institutions  either  for  the  hearing- 
blind  or  the  sighted-deaf  who,  again,  may  or  may  not  be 
sympathetic  and  friendly,  there  being  many  hearing-blind 
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who  will  no  more  bother  to  learn  finger-talk  than  the 
average  sighted-hearing  person  will. 

Still  other  deaf-blind  people  are  in  Poor  Law  Institutions 
where  the  conditions  are  at  best  unsuitable,  and  at  the 
worst  may  be  almost  intolerable  and  seriously  harmful 
to  the  deaf-blind  person,  especially  where  there  are  hardly 
any  of  the  fellow-inmates  who  will  bother  to  learn  finger- 
talk.  There  are  also  some  deaf-blind  persons  in  mental 
hospitals  where  there  may  be  a  complete  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  their  special  psychological  difficulties.  This 
means  that  they  either  get  no  curative  treatment  at  all  or 
else  utterly  wrong  and  seriously  harmful  treatment  which 
may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  their  mentality. 

In  any  case,  few  even  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
sympathetic  of  people  can  possibly  realise  all  or  even  the 
half  of  what  combined  deafness  and  blindness  can  mean. 
Blindness  alone  usually  attracts  immediate  sympathy  and 
eager  offers  of  help;  but  deafness  often  alienates.  People 
either  find  it  troublesome  to  talk  to  a  deaf  person,  or  they 
are  nervous  about  attempting  to  do  so,  and  therefore  they 
tend  to  ostracise  the  deaf,  leaving  them  severely  alone  and 
even  looking  askance  at  them. 

3.  THE  STRAIN  OF  IT  ALL 

All  this  outlined  in  the  foregoing  implies  a  severe  and 
many-sided  strain  on  the  mind  and  heart  and  nerves  of  the 
deaf-blind  person,  which  may  bring  him  or  her  to  breaking- 
point  if  no  relieving  influences  come  to  the  rescue.  Some 
of  the  contributing  factors  leading  to  this  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows  — 

Loneliness 

Isolated  from  almost  everything  that  most  makes  life  worth 

living,  these  spirits  in  prison  tpay ^suffer  acutely  from  an 
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oppressive  sense  of  loneliness,  beset  with  almost  unbearably 
aching  longing  for  those  life-giving,  heart-warming  contacts 
with  their  fellow-humans  and  with  public  affairs  which 
should  be  the  birthright  of  every  human  soul  and  which 
make  for  the  enrichment  of  life.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  three¬ 
fold  loneliness  —  a  loneliness  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  so 
that  the  resultant  yearning  is  for  fellowship  with  other  human 
hearts,  intellectual  fellowship,  and  spiritual  fellowship  — 
the  latter  including  social  worship  and  contact  with  inspired 
personalities.  The  uninitiated  will  find  it  hard  to  believe 
how  life-draining  this  burden  of  loneliness  can  be;  yet  before 
now  it  has  brought  breakdown  even  for  a  strong  nature, 
whose  imprisonment  was  behind  other  walls  than  those 
created  by  combined  blindness  and  deafness. 

Pent-up  Thoughts  and  Feelings 

Already  too  much  shut  up  into  themselves,  the  deaf-blind 
often  long  for  someone  to  whom  they  can  pour  out  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  freely,  including  any  doubts  and 
questions  on  religious  matters.  Even  when  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  wrong,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
come  out  and  be  cleared  away  than  that  they  should  be 
suppressed  —  perhaps  to  continue  to  go  round  and  round  in 
the  mind,  black  and  tormenting,  causing  intolerable  pressure 
on  heart  and  brain.  Such  a  strain  of  suppression  can 
make  its  sufferers  feel  as  if  the  heart  would  burst,  and  the 
head  split,  if  outlet  continued  to  be  denied  them. 

Suspense 

This  is  an  element  all  too  constantly  prevalent  in  deaf-blind 
life,  and  can  involve  intense  strain  —  even  to  sighted-hearing 
folk  on  the  rarer  occasions  they  themselves  experience  it. 
Because  so  much  depends  on  the  coming  of  a  friend,  the 
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normal  happy  anticipations  are  marred  by  something  like  an 
anguish  of suspense  as  to  whether  that  friend  will  or  will  not 
turn  up;  and  if  the  waiting  is  prolonged  by  lateness  in 
arrival  there  may  come  the  sense  of  being  strained  almost 
to  breaking-point  —  certainly  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
For  the  coming  of  a  friend  means  to  a  deaf-blind  person 
something  more  than  the  joy  of  companionship:  it  means 
the  coming  of  borrowed  eyes  and  ears  on  which  one  may  be 
depending  for  some  special  and  urgent  service  or  for  escape 
from  days  of  confinement  to  the  house  into  the  freshness  of 
the  open  air.  And  this  state  of  being  “strung  up”  with 
anxious  suspense  can  be  quickly  followed  by  a  state  of 
something  like  emotional  collapse  in  which  the  deaf-blind 
person  becomes  utterly  unstrung  with  the  intensity  of  dis¬ 
appointment  should  the  friend  —  one’s  borrowed  sight  and 
hearing  —  fail  one  at  the  last  moment.  There  can  never  be 
the  restfulness  of  certainty  in  such  circumstances. 

Sense  of  Helplessness 

Probably  most  deaf-blind  folk  have  known  at  some  time  or 
other  what  it  is  to  be  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  being  helpless 
in  the  hands  of  fate  —  or  of  other  people,  who  can  so  easily 
take  advantage  of  their  lack  of  sight  and  hearing.  Bitter¬ 
ness  and  resentment  can  easily  take  possession  of  the  human 
heart  then.  There  may  be  need  of  sending  an  urgent  S.O.S. 
to  a  friend,  or  to  have  an  important  letter  posted  or  to  get 
some  non-Braille  letter  read;  but  there  is  no  one  within 
reach,  even  though  the  friend  who  would  gladly  do  any  such 
little  service  might  live  only  five  minutes’  walk  further  down 
the  same  road.  “So  near  and  yet  so  far.”  Then  there  may 
come  a  frantic,  desperate  beating  against  the  bars  of  deafness 
and  blindness,  a  futile  rage  of  longing  to  see  and  hear,  so  that 
one  need  not  be  forever  waiting  for  someone  else  to  come 
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to  do  such  services  for  one,  but  can  go  off  and  do  them 
oneself  the  moment  the  need  arises. 

Lack  of  Privacy 

None  save  those  who  have  actually  experienced  it  will  be  able 
to  realise  what  a  strain  is  involved  by  lack  of  privacy.  Not 
only  do  non-Braille  letters  —  perhaps  intimately  personal  — 
have  to  be  read  by  a  third  person,  and  one’s  private  financial 
affairs  transacted  through  a  third  person,  but  there  is  also  no 
surety  that  one  can  be  left  private  in  one’s  own  room  for  any 
length  of  time,  so  that  one  can  relax  there  for  a  bit  from 
“keeping  up  appearances”  should  nervous  or  emotional 
strain  make  such  relaxation  imperative.  Lacking  hearing, 
there  is  no  warning  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  or  the 
turning  of  the  door-handle.  Lacking  sight  there  is  no 
awareness  of  the  entrance  of  an  intruder  until  he  or  she  is 
right  on  one,  touching  one.  Even  times  of  religious  devotion 
may  be  thus  interrupted.  Locking  the  door  is  no  remedy, 
for  to  do  so  may  involve  explanation;  and  in  institutions 
it  would  probably  not  be  allowed. 

Outcast  from  Equal  Friendships 

For  many  of  the  most  sensitive  deaf-blind  folk  this  is  an 
almost  inevitable  feeling  —  that,  except  among  themselves, 
there  can  never  be  that  great  blessing  roughly  termed  an 
“equal  friendship”.  Among  themselves  distance  is  a  main 
obstacle,  for  the  deaf-blind  —  numbering  upwards  of  3,000 
in  this  country— are  very  scattered,  there  being  few  living 
within  reach  of  each  other.  The  obstacles  to  equal  friend¬ 
ships  with  their  sighted-hearing  fellows  are  all  too  obvious, 
adding  still  further  to  the  burdens  of  deaf-blind  life.  As 
Greta,  who  lost  sight  and  hearing  in  her  twenties,  wrote 
recently  —  “Even  when  sighted  folk  are  warmly  friendly  to 
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us,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  this  attitude  is  not  largely 
prompted  by  pity  or  charity.  And  what  sighted  person 
would  really  choose  a  deaf-blind  one  for  a  friend  in  preference 
to  one  who,  with  sight  and  hearing,  could  share  fully  in  all 
her  recreations,  hobbies,  and  other  interests  which  we  deaf- 
blind,  with  all  our  hampering  limitations,  could  not  do?” 

Oppressed  by  such  feelings  as  these  the  deaf-blind  are  apt 
to  feel  bitterly  that  they  have  no  right  to  hope  for  that 
equality  of  friendship  which  includes  a  mutual  longing  for 
each  other’s  companionship  on  every  possible  occasion, 
whether  in  illness  or  holidays,  sorrows  or  pleasures;  for  in 
any  of  these,  especially  in  the  times  of  crisis,  a  deaf-blind 
person  might  be  more  burden  than  help.  Yet  it  is  never 
quite  possible  to  quell  the  natural,  normal  longing  (which 
can  gnaw  at  the  heart  in  an  underground  way)  lor  some¬ 
thing  like  equality  of  friendship  and  affection. 

Frustration  of  the  Will  to  Serve 

In  most  normal  people  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  help  others, 
especially  their  own  friends;  and  there  is  usually  joy  in  all 
such  self-giving.  Most  deaf-blind  folk  (certainly  all  those 
known  directly  to  me)  possess  in  full  this  love  of,  and  joy  in, 
the  helping  of  fellow-beings.  But  for  them  it  is  apt  to  be 
largely  frustrated,  except  on  behalf  of  fellow  deaf-blind  folk ; 
and  they  are  even  made  to  feel  sometimes  that  they  are  an 
actual  burden  on  their  sighted  relatives  and  friends.  To 
feel  oneself  a  burden  when  one  is  possessed  by  the  normal 
will  to  help  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  elements 
of  strain  in  deaf-blind  life,  and  may  lead  to  despair  and 
desperation.  Where  there  is  devoted  love,  the  pain  of  the 
baffled  will  to  do  something  for  one’s  friend  —  especially  in 
an  emergency  where  there  is  need  of  great  help  —  is 
immeasurably  increased,  becoming  sheer  anguish  of  heart. 
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There  is  also  the  baffled  longing  to  serve  the  community  in 
general  —  one’s  district,  one’s  nation,  especially  in  times  of 
crisis.  To  stand  aside  and  look  on  while  others  have  the 
privilege  of  helping  one’s  loved  ones  or  one’s  nation  while 
oneself  is  helpless  to  do  anything  really  effective  —  this  can 
be  heart-breaking  to  sensitive  souls.  At  best  there  is  often 
only  the  negative  service  of  “taking  oneself  out  of  the  way” 
in  times  of  crisis  —  the  most  heart-tearing  sacrifice  of  all 
when  one  is  all  aching  longing  to  help  in  positive  ways 
and  when  one’s  friends  mean  so  much  more  than  friends  — 
one’s  borrowed  sight  and  hearing  also. 

Wide  Range  of  Interests 

That  this  can  be  an  element  of  strain  in  deaf-blind  life 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  sighted-hearing  folk  who  are 
accustomed  to  hear  commendations  on  the  possession  of 
a  wide  range  of  interests;  and  it  would  seem  that  such 
possession  in  a  physically  limited  person  would  “help  to 
take  him  out  of  himself.”  But  there  are  deaf-blind  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  forced  to  feel  (sometimes  with  bitterness)  that 
in  themselves  a  multiplicity  of  interests  is  almost  a  crime, 
especially  if  those  interests  include  many  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  movements  and  are  coupled  with  a  passionate  longing 
to  serve  them.  For  such  multiplicity  of  interests  involves 
inevitably  the  longing  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  to 
know  of  any  developments  in  the  various  campaigns  — 
a  yearning  which,  unfulfilled,  can  itself  be  tormenting; 
while  at  the  same  time  its  fulfilment  means  the  services  of 
some  (probably  already  very  busy)  Braillist-friend  who 
will  copy  into  Braille  news-items  and  articles  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  progress  of  the  public  movements  in  question. 
The  human  heart  can  be  torn  in  two  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  tormenting  question — “Ought  I  to  try  to 
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crush  out  my  interests  in  this  and  that,  and  also  my  desire 
to  serve  them,  because  of  it  meaning  more  Braille  work 
for  my  friend?”  Yet  to  crush  them,  even  if  it  were  ever 
possible,  would  be  to  crush  out  a  vital  part  of  the  person’s 
very  self,  and  enforce  an  artificial  indifference  or  apathy. 

De-Personalisation 

This  word,  which  I  have  used  for  lack  of  a  more  expressive 
term,  covers  a  situation  which  was  recently  described  by 
another  deaf-blind  writer  as  “The  greatest  burden  which 
the  deaf-blind  have  to  carry.”  As  this  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  in  a  later  article,  a  brief  quotation  from  a  letter 
will  suffice  for  purposes  of  the  present  summary.  Mavis 
wrote  as  follows  —“Since  deafness  added  itself  to  blindness 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  feel  as  if  I  had  ceased  to  be 
a  real  human  being,  a  person ,  and  had  become  instead  just 
a  physical  body  that  needs  only  to  be  fed  now  and  then, 
and  kept  housed  and  warm,  and  could  then  be  ignored  as 
a  ghost  or  shadow,  with  no  right  to  be  consulted  about  any¬ 
thing,  and  no  intellect  or  soul  to  be  taken  into  account. 
One  is  shut  out  from  household  affairs,  as  if  one  didn’t 
belong  to  the  household  any  more;  and  if  one  is  in  a  social 
group  with  a  friend  the  other  members  of  the  group  pass 
one  by  as  though  one  wasn’t  there,  even  without  a  hand¬ 
shake,  although  they  know  one  quite  well.  One  gets  to  feel 
one  has  become  a  de-humanised  shadow,  and  longs  for 
someone’s  hand-clasp  to  turn  one  back  into  a  person  again.” 

4.  EFFECTS  OF  THIS  MULTIPLE  STRAIN 
ON  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

Any  or  all  of  these  various  elements  in  deaf-blind  life  (though 
not  all  are  present  in  every  single  life),  if  unrelieved,  may 
lead  to  disastrous  psychological  conditions,  such  as  numb¬ 
ness  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul ;  dull  despair  and  apathy, 
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which  can  include  the  loss  or  paralysis  of  the  very  capacity 
to  feel  joy;  or  to  some  form  of  nervous  irritability  and 
excessive  emotionalism,  and  sometimes  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  The  only  relieving  factors  for  deaf-blind  folk  in  their 
almost  intolerable  situation  are — (1)  friendly  human  beings; 
(2)  Braille  books  and  magazines;  and  (3)  the  receiving  and 
writing  of  letters.  Even  with  these  helpful  influences  the 
strain  of  combined  deafness  and  blindness  can  be  almost 
beyond  coping  with  at  times;  so  if  their  sighted-hearing 
friends  should  find  any  among  them  inclined  to  irritability, 
suspicion,  depression,  undue  emotionalism,  and  nerviness, 
it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  presence  of  these 
things  indicates  all  the  greater,  not  a  lesser,  need  for  true 
friendship,  with  all  the  sympathy,  patience,  and  forbearance 
which  such  genuine  friendship  includes.  The  more 
idealistic  of  the  deaf-blind  are  keenly  alive  to  these  tenden¬ 
cies  in  themselves,  and  struggle  against  them  —  in  some 
cases  with  the  help  of  a  strong  religious  faith,  in  other  cases 
without  any  such  help. 

5-  OTHER  CHARACTERISTICS 

Before  concluding  this  article,  however,  it  is  most  important 
to  make  it  clear  that,  despite  all  this  unimaginable  many- 
sided  strain,  inevitable  to  combined  deafness  and  blindness, 
most  deaf-blind  folk  are  characterised  by  a  wonderful  spirit 
and  courage  in  living  their  unnaturally  imprisoned  lives, 
maintaining  the  normal  human  love  of  fun,  sense  of 
humour,  eagerness  to  help  others,  a  warm-hearted  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  with  each  other  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  shared,  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  brightness  of  outlook.  Some  give  much  of  their 
time  and  labour  to  working  for  various  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  movements  even  while  personal  life  may  be  grey  and 
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depressing,  a  burden  of  frustrated  yearnings  dragging  at 
their  hearts. 

Bearing  all  these  mingling  elements  in  mind,  both  the 
grey  and  the  gold,  would-be  helpers  with  sight  and  hearing, 
so  far  from  feeling  dismayed  at  the  mission  before  them, 
should  go  to  meet  it  fired  with  a  passionate  desire  to  be 
eyes  and  ears  as  fully  as  possible  to  their  deaf-blind  fellows, 
coupled  with  a  real  enthusiasm  for  so  high  a  vocation,  and 
gratitude  for  the  honour  thus  conferred  on  them. 


SOME  ATTITUDES  TO  THE  DEAF-BLIND  — 
WRONG  AND  RIGHT 

I.  SOME  WRONG  ATTITUDES  CONSIDERED 
There  are  certain  attitudes  towards  the  deaf-blind  adopted 
by  some  of  their  sighted-hearing  relatives  or  friends  which 
are  so  harmful  that  deaf-blind  correspondents  of  my  own 
have  suggested  that  perhaps  an  article  in  the  New  Beacon 
might  have  helpful  effects,  if  not  on  their  own  cases,  then 
on  those  of  others  similarly  victimised.  For  the  moment 
only  three  of  these  wrong  attitudes,  together  with  their 
opposing  right  ones,  can  be  considered,  these  three  having 
been  most  pressed  on  my  notice  recently  —  namely,  (1)  the 
grudging  spirit;  (2)  the  de-personalising  (if  I  may  so 
express  it) ;  and  (3)  the  untrustworthy.  The  most  pre¬ 
valent  shall  come  first. 

The  Grudging  Spirit 

It  was  not  till  after  I  had  been  some  years  in  Deaf-Blind 
Land  that  I  discovered,  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  how 
widespread  is  the  grudging  spirit,  sighted-hearing  relatives 
or  friends  seeming  unwilling  and  ungracious  about  doing 
even  the  smallest  services  to  their  deaf-blind  fellow-beings 
and  even,  but  more  rarely,  to  the  hearing-blind.  I  had 
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previously  assumed,  out  of  my  own  different  experience, 
that  sighted-hearing  folk  everywhere  would  be  joyfully 
willing  and  eager  to  render  any  service  within  their  power 
to  any  blind  person,  and  would  feel  it  (as  1  do)  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  be  called  on  to  do  so.  My  own  large 
circle  of  friends  had  been  mostly  composed  of  people  like 
that. 

Then  when  I  got  letter-contacts  in  other  parts  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Land  I  began  to  hear  of  relatives  unwilling  to  bother 
about  using  the  manual  alphabet  with  their  deaf-blind 
member,  unwilling  to  take  her  (or  him)  out  for  walks,  or  to 
post  Braille  parcels,  and  who  were  s'o  grudging  in  rendering 
even  such  tiny  services  as  the  addressing  of  Braille  letters 
that  the  deaf-blind  person,  rather  than  bring  herself  (or 
himself)  to  ask  for  this  small  help,  arranged  with  corres¬ 
pondents  that  addressed  labels  should  be  enclosed  for  reply. 
Where  refusal  to  post  was  in  operation,  the  deaf-blind 
person  had  either  to  depend  on  the  official  Home  Visitor’s 
calling  in,  or  had  to  pay  a  messenger  to  post  for  her,  in  one 
case  the  messenger  requiring  sixpence  a  time,  even  though 
the  post  office  was  quite  near  and  on  the  messenger’s  own 
daily  route.  There  are  deaf-blind  folk  left  shut  up  indoors 
for  weeks  —  or  even  months  —  together  without  ever 
getting  any  open-air  exercise  because  their  relatives  will  not 
bother  to  take  them  out,  and  they  have  no  garden  to  walk 
in.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  the  deaf-blind  man 
concerned  has  not  even  any  special  work  to  do,  and  when 
tired  of  reading  or  writing  Braille,  “moons  round  the  house 
looking  for  something  to  do”  and  longing  to  get  out  for  a 
good  walk.  A  Home  Teacher  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
so  prevalent  is  this  grudging  spirit  that  few  of  the  blind  folk 
in  her  area,  even  those  with  hearing,  can  get  the  smallest 
services  done  for  them  unless  they  pay  the  doer,  even 
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children  being  unwilling  to  do  a  little  errand  unless  pennies 
are  offered  them. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  this  unwillingness  or  grudging- 
ness  may  be  due  to  lack  of  time  and  a  sense  of  being  harassed 
by  too  many  conflicting  duties;  but  it  does  not  take  any 
longer  to  do  a  necessary  service  gladly  than  to  do  it 
grudgingly,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  can  make  a 
world  of  difference  to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  the 
deaf-blind  person  concerned,  for  whom  the  strain  of  life  is 
greatly  increased  if  necessary  services  are  made  into  a 
bother  by  the  sighted  relative. 

This  unwillingness  may  also  be  caused  by  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  addressing  and 
posting  of  letters  which  may  seem  abnormally  numerous, 
the  sighted  relatives  not  realising  how  vitally  important  the 
receiving  and  writing  of  letters  may  be  to  the  mental, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  deaf-blind  who  have  to 
get  the  greater  part  of  their  intercourse  and  fellowship  with 
other  human  beings  by  this  means,  because  usually  there 
are  few,  if  any,  people  in  their  locality  who  can  or  will  talk 
with  them  through  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  De-Personalising  Attitude 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  sighted-hearing  person  for  whom 
a  relative  or  friend  becoming  deaf-blind  thereby  ceases 
somehow  to  be  a  responsible  human  being  —  almost  ceases, 
in  fact,  to  be  a  personality  at  all.  He  becomes  in  some 
way  an  inferior  kind  of  being  or  a  child  or  even  mentally 
defective,  fit  only  to  be  either  dominated  or  ignored,  as 
occasion  requires,  by  the  superior  sighted-hearing  folk 
around  him,  to  whom  he  must  submit  in  all  things.  Rex 
M.  wrote  to  me  not  long  ago  that  the  two  relatives  with 
whom  he  lives  rarely  speak  to  him  except  to  order  him 
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about,  “issuing  stern  commands”;  and  if  he  wants  anything, 
however  trifling,  he  must  “ask  humbly”  for  it.  Yet  lie 
is  a  well-educated,  keenly  intellectual  man  in  his  late 
thirties,  with  a  university  degree.  If  he  resists  he  is  told, 
“You  will  have  to  go  into  an  institution.” 

Two  middle-aged  deaf-blind  ladies,  each  living  with 
relatives,  find  it  difficult  to  have  male  letter-friends  in 
Darkland,  because  in  each  case  the  sighted  relatives  dis¬ 
approve  and  make  a  fuss  about  addressing  letters  to  men. 
If  any  circulating  Braille  has  to  go  on  to  a  male  reader, 
even  though  no  letter  need  be  enclosed,  an  addressed  label 
has  to  be  provided  so  that  the  deaf-blind  readers  in  question 
have  not  to  ask  the  disapproving  sighted  folk  —  who 
certainly  would  be  surprised  and  resentful  if  the  deaf-blind 
member  of  the  household  tried  to  dictate  to  them  in 
similar  fashion  about  their  friendships!  In  the  case  of  Ena, 
moreover,  she  almost  ceased  to  exist  for  a  certain  uncle 
once  her  hearing  vanished.  So  long  as  she  was  only  blind 
he  treated  her  on  an  equality  with  her  sighted  sister  on 
his  visits.  But  when  deafness  descended,  he  almost  ignored 
her;  and  when  he  died,  while  leaving  a  substantial  legacy 
to  the  sighted  sister  (who  was  in  a  good  financial  position), 
he  not  only  left  nothing  to  Ena,  but  did  not  even  include  a 
message  of  remembrance  to  her.  She  simply  did  not  count 
with  him  at  all. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  new  letter-friend  of  mine,  Rita,  wrote 
as  follows  (she  is  probably  in  her  late  thirties) — “I  am  not 
allowed  to  have  any  library  books.  My  Grandma,  with 
whom  I  live,  does  not  like  the  trouble  of  packing  them,  and 
thinks  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  myself.  I’m  sure  I  could,  but 
she  will  not  even  let  me  try.  So  the  only  Braille  reading  I 
can  get  is  in  magazines  and  done-with  Braille  that  has  not 
to  be  returned.  There  is  a  lady  in  Scotland  who  used  some- 
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times  to  send  me  books,  but  I  always  had  an  awful  time 
till  they  were  mailed  back  again.  1  know  it  is  silly,  but  you 
have  no  idea  how  angry  dear  Granny  can  get  if  I  do 
anything  she  does  not  agree  with.” 

The  heads  of  certain  institutions  also  tend  to  overdo  the 
dominating  attitude,  the  blind  inmates  complaining  that 
they  have  to  ask  permission  for  almost  every  little  thing 
they  want  to  do. 

The  effects  of  all  this  on  the  blind  person  can  be  seriously 
damaging,  making  him  feel  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
personality  and  had  even  become  almost  de-humanised, 
forfeiting  all  rights  to  be  treated  as  a  normal,  responsible 
human  being;  and  much  bitterness  of  spirit  may  result. 
For  here  we  have  that  “greatest  burden”  on  the  deaf-blind 
to  which  the  Editor  of  the  New  Beacon  referred  in  the 
issue  of  November  1946  —  the  attitude  which  assumes 
that  a  deaf-blind  person  is  something  hardly  human,  sub¬ 
normal,  even  almost  imbecile,  dispossessed  of  almost  all 
claim  to  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  life  to  be 
taken  into  account,  fit  only  to  be  dominated  or  to  be  ignored 
as  non-existent. 

The  Untrustworthy 

There  are  certain  types  of  sighted-hearing  folk  who  seem  to 
think  it  quite  legitimate  to  mislead  a  deaf-blind  person, 
taking  advantage  of  the  combined  deafness  and  blindness, 
whether  to  shield  themselves  or  to  shield  and  “protect”  the 
deaf-blind  person  —  for  instance,  from  some  disturbing  or 
unpleasant  knowledge.  Whichever  the  motive  in  operation, 
the  effects  on  the  deaf-blind  person  may  be  disastrous, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  that  tendency  to  suspicion  with  which 
the  deaf-blind  in  general  are  often  charged  and  for  which 
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they  are  criticised  and  condemned.  For  discovery  is  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later,  it  being  impossible  to  hoodwink 
an  intelligent  deaf-blind  person  all  the  time;  and  once  a 
few  isolated  instances  have  been  unmasked,  the  deaf-blind 
person  will  lind  it  difficult  to  trust  his  or  her  sighted 
companion  again.  The  habit  will  be  acquired  of  doubting, 
or  at  least  “taking  with  a  grain  of  salt”,  almost  every 
statement  made  by  the  sighted  companion,  although  for 
various  reasons  such  doubts  and  suspicions  may  be  kept 
secret. 

Obviously,  it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  deaf-blind 
person  to  live  in  constant  uncertainty  as  to  whether  those 
around  her  are  deceiving  her  or  not,  so  that  she  does  not 
know  whom  she  can  trust,  while  also  it  is  irritating  and 
depressing  to  know  that  the  sighted  relative  or  friend  thinks 
she  can  be  easily  hoodwinked  and  deceived. 

The  iniquity  of  trying  to  mislead  the  deaf-blind  for  one’s 
own  ends  —  e.g.,  to  shield  oneself  from  being  found  out  in 
some  wrong  act  or  remissness  —  is  so  obvious  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said  about  it  here.  But  the  wrongness  of 
deceiving  the  deaf-blind  one  with  the  apparently  good 
intention  of  shielding  the  latter  herself  is  not  so  generally 
recognised,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  next  section, 
only  adding  here  that  an  extreme  instance  of  this  was  an 
attempt  made  at  the  outbreak  of  the  1914-18  war,  by  the 
husband  and  children,  to  keep  the  deaf-blind  mother  in 
ignorance  that  there  was  any  war  on  at  all.  Needless  to 
say,  the  attempt  was  futile,  and  one  can  only  imagine  the 
tangle  of  concealments  and  untruths  in  which  the  well- 
meaning  relatives  were  involved,  and  the  reactions  to  these 
by  the  deaf-blind  lady  when  she  found  out  the  facts  and  the 
deception  practised  on  her. 
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2.  A  USEFUL  “TRIPLE  ALLIANCE” 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compress  into  a  few  points  some 
constructive  suggestions  arising  out  of  the  considerations 
advanced  in  the  previous  section,  the  following  might  make 
a  good  “triple  alliance”  with  which  the  sighted-hearing 
friends  of  the  deaf-blind  might  unite  themselves. 

(1)  Endeavour  to  realise  something  of  all  that  sight  and 
hearing  mean  to  you,  and  all  that  their  loss  would  mean  in 
your  lives ;  any  hesitation  or  unwillingness  about  rendering 
services  to  the  deaf-blind  should  give  place  to  an  intense 
longing  and  eagerness  to  share  to  the  utmost  your  own  sight 
and  hearing  with  them  through  the  giving  of  any  service 
they  may  need.  Opportunities  for  such  services  will  then 
be  welcomed ,  and  it  will  be  realised  that  to  be  ears  and  eyes 
to  those  robbed  of  the  use  of  both  is  one  of  the  great  honours 
in  the  world,  a  vocation  to  be  proud  of  and  treasured. 

(2)  Respect  the  personality,  independence,  and  human 
rights  of  the  deaf-blind  just  as  you  would  —  or  should  — 
those  of  any  sighted-hearing  person,  and  just  as  you  would 
have  your  own  respected.  Instead  of  ordering  or  (as  in 
some  cases)  pushing  them  about,  consult  them  on  equal 
terms  and  invite  their  co-operation;  and  always  bear  in 
mind  that  the  deaf-blind  are  not  merely  physical  organisms 
needing  only  material  food,  shelter,  and  warmth  (as  a 
certain  judge  and  other  members  of  the  sighted  public  seem 
to  think),  but  they,  too,  like  others,  have  hearts  and  minds 
and  souls  whose  affectional,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  needs 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  physical  needs. 
It  is  not  only  the  physical  self  that  can  feel  starved,  cold 
(even  frozen),  and  homeless.  Hearts  and  souls  can  suffer 
starvation,  cold,  and  homelessness  (or  exile)  sometimes 
with  disastrous  results  which  may  become  permanent, 
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seriously  affecting  both  psychological  health  and  religious 
faith. 

(3)  It  would  naturally  seem  to  most  people  quite 
unnecessary  to  add  any  observations  on  the  immense 
importance  of  trustworthiness  as  a  quality  in  the  sighted- 
hearing  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deaf-blind,  so  obvious 
should  be  this  fact.  Yet,  incredible  as  it  must  seem,  though 
already  noted  in  these  pages,  there  are  sighted-hearing 
folk,  of  normally  good  morality  and  even  pious  character, 
who  seem  to  think  nothing  of  misleading  a  deaf-blind 
person,  whether  in  their  own  interests  or  on  the  pretext 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf-blind  themselves. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  superfluous  to  urge  here  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  being  uncompromisingly  trustworthy, 
remembering  that  above  all  things  the  deaf-blind  must  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  people  around  them  never  to  mislead  them  in 
any  way,  whether  by  mere  concealment  of  information  or  by 
inaccurate  statements  as  to  facts  or  motives.  Should  the 
sighted  person  be  tempted  into  either  —  whether  in  his  or 
her  own  interests  or  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  deaf- 
blind  person  —  it  will  be  far  best  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  error,  instead  of  leaving  it  alone  and  just 
making  good  resolutions  about  refraining  from  further 
transgressions;  for  if  the  deaf-blind  person  feels  she  (or  he) 
can  rely  on  the  sighted  companion  to  correct  such  mistakes 
immediately  they  are  made,  she  will  be  able  to  renew  trust 
and  respect  for  the  relative  or  friend.  Failing  such  honest 
correction,  the  deaf-blind  person  may  be  left  to  tormenting 
suspicions  of  having  been  deceived. 

And  here  may  be  said  the  promised  word  about  the  notion 
(or  excuse)  of  misleading  the  deaf-blind  in  order  to  shield 
them  from  some  knowledge  which  might  hurt  and  distress 
them  if  the  truth  were  known  to  them  —  and  there  are 
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families  who  would  keep  from  their  deaf-blind  member  all 
knowledge  of  domestic  troubles  and  worries.  This  is  a 
grave  mistake  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  Deception  being  rarely  successful  for  long,  it  is  far 
more  hurtful  and  distressing  to  the  deaf-blind  to  feel  they 
cannot  trust  the  people  around  them  than  it  would  be  for 
them  to  know  of  distressing  troubles. 

(2)  The  personal  relationship  between  the  deaf-blind 
person  and  the  sighted  companion  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  poisoned,  if  not  actually  wrecked,  by  the  resulting 
resentment  and  distress. 

(3)  Few  deaf-blind  persons  in  normal  physical  and 
mental  health  (and  it  is  only  of  these  we  are  speaking  in  this 
article)  have  any  wish  to  be  “shielded”  out  of  their  rightful 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life;  and  therefore  it  is  no  part 
of  the  function  of  sighted  folk  to  establish  a  protectorate 
(sometimes  including  a  dictatorship)  around  them.  On  the 
contrary,  most  deaf-blind  people  yearn  to  share  as  fully  as 
possible  in  the  lives  of  their  families  and  friends,  and  in  the 
life  of  their  district,  their  nation,  and  the  world,  both  in 
things  good  and  bad,  joyful  and  distressing.  The  hardship 
to  them  is  being  so  much  shut  out  of  it  all;  and  to  shut  them 
out  still  further  by  well-meaning  “shielding”  is  adding  to, 
not  lessening,  the  trials  of  deaf-blind  life. 

(4)  Lastly,  to  shut  the  deaf-blind  out  from  sharing 
family  or  other  troubles  is  to  deny  them  their  right  to  use, 
and  find  outlet  for,  those  stores  of  sympathy  and  the  will 
to  help  which  are  so  richly  present  in  almost  all  the  deaf- 
blind  folk  known  to  me  (and  probably  in  most  others) ;  and 
this  is  doing  them  a  serious  wrong.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  crime 
against  them,  for  it  is  imprisoning  the  best  within  them  from 
active  expression  instead  of  affording  it  life’s  normal 
opportunities  to  blossom  into  flower,  through  expression  in 
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sympathy,  service,  and  self-sacrifice,  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  are  in  contact,  and 
perhaps  even  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  or  their  nation. 

***** 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  the  hope  that  there  may  in 
time  come  to  all  sighted-hearing  folk  a  vivid  realisation  that 
to  be  called  on  to  be  a  friend  to  the  deaf-blind,  to  share  one’s 
own  sight  and  hearing  with  them  in  every  possible  way,  and 
to  help  bring  some  measure  of  liberation  to  their  imprisoned 
spirits  and  talents,  is  one  of  the  greatest  vocations  in  the 
world,  one  that  should  inspire  lasting  enthusiasm  and  self¬ 
dedication. 

It  is  sometimes  urged,  however,  that  “some  of  the  deaf- 
blind  are  so  difficult.”  To  this  the  initial  retort  might  well 
be,  “So  are  many  sighted-hearing  folk!”  When  sighted 
relatives  or  friends  are  tempted  to  complain  (sometimes  to 
other  people  behind  the  backs  of  the  deaf-blind)  that  the 
particular  deaf-blind  member  of  their  own  household  is  so 
difficult,  it  might  be  useful  if  they  stopped  to  ask  them¬ 
selves,  “But  isn’t  it  possible  that  Cecilia  (or  Cecil)  may  find 
me  difficult?” 

In  any  case,  difficulties  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  a 
deterrent,  but  rather  as  a  challenge,  an  incentive,  to  the 
fullest  possible  effort  of  friendship;  for,  after  all,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  people  who  are  in  most  desperate  need  of  the 
help  and  inspiration  of  friendship.  It  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
that  Helen  Keller  was  very  difficult  at  first;  but  that  fact 
added  greatly  to  the  triumph  of  her  determinedly  undaunted 
and  patient  friend,  Anne  Sullivan,  when  ultimately  the 
thorns  were  broken  through,  and  the  liberation  of  the  lovely 
rose  of  her  pupil’s  imprisoned  spirit  was  accomplished.  It 
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has  sometimes  been  said  that  if  there  were  more  Anne 
Sullivans  there  would  be  more  Helen  Kellers.  In  any  case, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world  to  bring  to 
dwellers  in  Dark-Deafland  some  of  the  visible  beauty, 
cultural  riches,  and  spiricual  inspiration  available  to 
sighted-hearing  people,  and  to  liberate  imprisoned  spirits 
into  the  joy  of  creative  service.  It  is  one  of  the  truly 
“thrilling”  experiences  of  life,  calling  for  the  highest  type 
of  adventure-spirit.  May  many  sighted  folk  enlist  in  this 
great  service. 


ON  HUMAN  “fishing-rods”  AND  LOYALTY 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  article,  “Some  Attitudes  to 
the  Deaf-Blind”,  in  The  New  Beacon,  a  deaf-blind  reader 
wrote  me  to  tell  of  still  another  wrong  attitude  on  the  part 
of  certain  sighted-hearing  helpers,  which  she  thought  should 
be  dealt  with  in  some  form  which  would  reach  public 
attention.  In  complying  with  her  suggestion  that  it  might 
form  the  subject  of  an  article  supplementary  to  the  above- 
named  contribution,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
some  of  her  own  letter,  of  course  substituting  fictitious 
names  for  the  real  ones. 

Mavis  writes  — “Some  years  ago  I  was  living  with  a 
cousin  who,  so  long  as  we  were  alone  together,  was  most 
kind  and  helpful  in  a  natural,  unobtrusive  way.  But  I  used 
to  dread  going  about  with  her,  or  having  visitors  in  the 
house,  because  as  soon  as  other  people  were  around  —  or 
even  one  other  person  —  she  started  rendering  her  help  in 
the  most  fussy  and  ostentatious  way,  whether  guiding  me 
into  a  bus  or  showing  me  where  a  cup  of  tea  stood  on  the 
table,  as  if  wanting  to  show  off  how  kind  and  attentive  and 
devoted  she  was  to  me,  in  order  to  draw  people’s 
admiration  to  herself.  Afterwards  the  beholders  would  say 
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to  me  what  a  sweet  unselfish  companion  I  had  in  Caryl, 
what  a  real  devoted  ministering  angel  she  must  be.  Well, 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  grudge  Caryl,  who  really  was  good  to 
me,  some  gratification  of  the  very  human  craving  for 
admiration,  but  I  must  say  I  rather  resented  being  used  as 
the  fishing-rod  in  the  waters  of  compliment!  You  know 
how  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable  one  can  feel  when  any 
kind  of  help,  necessary  or  unnecessary,  is  made  into  an 
ostentatious  display,  for  it  draws  public  attention  to  one’s 
blindness  (or  whatever  the  physical  infirmity  may  be) — and 
most  blind  folk,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  deafness, 
hate  having  our  abnormality  advertised,  preferring  to  keep 
it  as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice,  and  to  be  as 
normal  as  possible.  My  friend,  Iris  Rose,  who  has  been  a 
Home  Teacher  in  many  places,  said  this  tendency  of  Caryl’s 
is  a  form  of  self-dramatisation  —  a  desire  to  be  seen  as 
heroine  of  the  piece  and  be  in  the  limelight.  But  I  call  it 
the  fishing-rod  attitude!” 

If  it  stopped  at  that  point,  as  Caryl’s  seems  to  have  done, 
this  form  of  self-dramatisation  might  be  regarded  and 
tolerated  as  relatively  harmless,  something  just  to  laugh  at, 
even  if  temporarily  embarrassing — although  one  would 
also  tend  to  think  that  this  kind  of  indulgence  in  self- 
advertisement  would  and  should  be  dropped,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  it  sternly  resisted,  the  moment  the  “heroine”  (or 
“hero”)  could  be  got  to  realise  the  acute  and  painful 
embarrassment  such  displays  may  bring  to  the  sensitive 
fellow-being  used  as  the  “fishing-rod”. 

But  this  craving  for  admiration  and  the  limelight,  this 
tendency  to  self-dramatisation,  can  take  another  and  much 
more  serious  form,  involving  definite  disloyalty  and  harm 
to  the  deaf-blind  person,  or  the  cripple  or  the  invalid,  as 
the  case  may  be.  As  this  more  unscrupulous  type  of  self- 
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dramatisation  is  mentioned  in  a  later  part  of  Mavis’s  letter, 
another  quotation  from  it  may  be  useful  here. 

“When  Iris  and  I  were  talking  about,  and  having 
a  laugh  over,  this  funny  little  habit  of  Caryl’s  (which 
she  had  herself  noticed),  Iris  told  me  that  not  only  had 
she  noticed  the  same  tendency  in  other  sighted  relatives  or 
friends  with  the  same  kind  of  temperament  as  Caryl’s, 
but  that  some  of  them  carried  their  incessant  craving  for 
admiration  to  such  unscrupulous  extremes  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  methods  which  cast  adverse 
reflections  on  the  very  characters  of  their  (usually  un¬ 
suspecting)  blind  or  deaf-blind  relatives  or  friends.  She 
said  that  these  people,  in  order  to  convey  a  more  effective 
and  vivid  picture  of  themselves  as  self-sacrificing  long- 
suffering  martyrs,  or  heroes  and  heroines,  sweetly-patient 
ministering  angels,  had  to  paint  their  blind  or  deaf-blind 
or  invalid  relative  or  friend  in  as  poor  a  light  as  possible, 
talking  of  them  as  ‘difficult’,  exacting  or  fractious,  selfish, 
thoughtless,  and  so  on.” 

Iris  said  that  this  kind  of  self-dramatist  is  usually  skilful 
enough  at  misrepresentations  of  that  sort  to  infect  his  or  her 
listeners  with  credulous  belief  in  the  picture  thus  painted 
for  them,  falling  into  the  trap,  and  lavishing  on  the  talker 
all  the  sympathy  and  admiration  angled  for. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  deaf-blind  are  more  defenceless 
against  this  kind  of  disloyalty  than  would  be  a  sighted- 
hearing  person,  the  element  of  deafness  rendering  them 
easily  victimised,  for  even  when  they  are  actually  present 
in  the  room,  their  sighted  relative  and  a  visitor  can  discuss 
them  and  their  alleged  “difficultness”,  deafness  completely 
shutting  out  from  the  deaf-blind  person  any  awareness  of 
what  is  being  said  about  him  or  her  —  unless  indeed  there 
has  already  been  cause  for  suspicion  of  the  relative’s  (or 
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“friend’s”)  loyalty.  In  that  case  the  embarrassment, 
strain,  and  distress  of  the  position  must  be  painful  in  the 
extreme  to  the  helpless  victim.  Such  cases  may  be  rare, 
but  they  do  exist. 

Of  course  the  two-sided  tendency  to  self-glorification  and 
the  besmirching  of  other  people’s  characters  behind  their 
backs  (thus  increasing  self-pity),  is  by  no  means  a  monopoly 
of  those  who  are  in  the  position  of  companion-help  to 
physically-handicapped  people.  Probably  it  is  present  in 
some  degree  or  other  in  almost  every  human  being,  but  it  is 
more  pronounced  in  certain  temperaments,  especially  in 
certain  psychological  environments.  Such  temperaments 
and  environment  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
community,  including  the  section  named  Deaf-Blind  Land. 
But  the  position  of  companion-help  to  a  physically- 
handicapped  person  does  offer  unusual  opportunities  and 
temptations  for  the  tendency  to  vent  itself,  partly  because 
the  practical  ministries  involved  readily  lend  themselves  for 
use  in  self-display.  The  deaf-blind  are  unusually  easy 
victims,  partly  because  of  the  element  of  deafness,  and  partly 
because  of  the  theory  which  has  become  almost  a  slogan, 
“the  deaf-blind  are  difficult”. 

So  on  the  one  hand  some  of  our  sighted  friends  might  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points  when  discussing 
their  deaf-blind  fellow-beings  (or  anyone  else)  with  a  third 
person ;  and  on  the  other  hand  deaf-blind  folk  themselves 
might  find  it  helpful  to  consider  some  of  these  same  points 
both  in  their  relations  with  each  other  and  with  their 
sighted  companions.  Perhaps  there  might  then  be  fewer 
cases  of  broken  friendships  or  strained  relations.  For,  after 
all,  sighted  folk  and  deaf-blind  folk  alike  are  human  beings 
together,  each  with  a  share  of  human  faultiness  as  well  as 
virtues ;  and  this  common  liability  to  faults  and  failures  and 
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mistakes,  instead  of  unduly  irritating  and  alienating,  should 
surely  draw  closer  together  the  two  (or  more)  individuals 
concerned,  in  mutual  sympathy,  patience,  and  under¬ 
standing. 

Here,  then  are  the  points  suggested  for  consideration. 

1 .  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  faults  are  all  on  one  side.  The  “sweetly- 
patient  ministering  angel”  may  sometimes  seem  as  “diffi¬ 
cult”  and  trying  to  her  deaf-blind  relative  or  friend  as  the 
latter  is  alleged  to  be  to  the  “angel”. 

2.  The  deaf-blind  person  (or  the  cripple  or  the  invalid) 
may  be  just  as  much  deserving  of  sympathy  and  admiration, 
just  as  much  of  a  heroine  or  a  hero,  as  even  the  most 
devoted  of  sighted  companions  may  be.  Therefore  both 
the  companion  who  talks  and  the  friend  who  listens  should 
bear  this  well  in  mind  together  with  the  previous  point 
mentioned. 

3.  While  it  would  be  both  impossible  and  inadvisable 
to  make,  or  rather  to  adhere  to,  any  absolutely  rigid  rule 
against  discussing  a  relative  or  friend  with  a  third  person 
(for  sometimes  consultation  with  another  is  urgently 
necessary),  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  by  the  talker 
that  any  wish  to  “ask  advice”  is  not  used  as  the  camouflage 
for  self-glorification' at  the  expense  of  the  absent  one  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  conversation;  and  the  listener  should 
take  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt  any  representation  of  the 
talker  as  the  injured  innocent  and  long-suffering  angel 
dealing  with  an  unbearably  trying  and  wholly-in-fault 
deaf-blind  person.  The  talker  should  be  careful  to  qualify 
any  statements  with  an  honest  “Of  course  this  is  only  how 
it  seems  to  me,  and  I  may  be  wrong  —  this  is  just  my  side 
of  the  question.” 

4.  Both  talker  and  listener  (or  letter-writer  and  reader) 
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should  do  theii-  utmost  to  try  to  imagine,  bring  out,  and 
understand  the  absent  one’s  side  of  the  matter,  including  the 
circumstances  and  the  strain  involved  by  the  physical 
deprivations  and  difficulties,  bearing  in  mind  throughout 
their  talk  that,  despite  their  best  efforts,  there  may  be  other 
factors  hidden  from  their  knowledge  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  absent  friend.  The  listener,  if  required 
to  act  as  adviser,  should  be  free  to  approach  the  absent  one 
direct  to  get  his  or  her  side  of  the  question,  and  even  to  state 
any  allegations  made,  in  order  to  verify  whether  these  are 
true  or  based  on  misunderstanding. 

5.  Should  the  listener  be  betrayed  into  saying  unkind 
things,  or  even  stating  facts  in  an  unkind  way,  about  the 
mutual  friend,  there  should  be  the  most  scrupulous  care  to 
rectify  this  immediately  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible, 
either  by  withdrawing  the  unkind  remark  or  by  qualifying  it 
with  the  reminder,  “But  that  is  only  my  side  of  the  question, 
and  I  may  have  misinterpreted  Rose  (or  Robert),  and  be 
doing  her  (or  him)  an  injustice.”  Merely  to  regret  an 
unkind  word  without  attempting  to  undo  the  harm  done  is 
no  genuine  repentance  at  all. 

6.  The  aim  of  any  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
some  human  relationship  should  always  be  to  try  to  get  light 
on  how  to  put  a  tangled  or  unsatisfactory  situation  right  for 
both  parties  concerned,  not  only  for  the  talker  at  the  expense 
of  the  deaf-blind  friend. 

7.  Aim  also  at  getting  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of 
your  listener  for  your  talked-of  friend  (or  relative)  as  well 
as  for  yourself. 

8.  Therefore  do  your  best  to  bring  out  all  the  good 
qualities,  the  sympathetic  and  helpful  actions  of  your  absent 
friend,  however  small  these  may  unavoidably  be  owing  to 
her  or  his  double  handicap.  Remind  both  yourself  and  your 
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listener  that  there  may  be  many  other  tokens  of  sympathy 
and  affection  from  the  deaf-blind  friend  about  which  you 
may  know  nothing  because  they  take  the  form  of  refraining 
from  expressing  to  you  her  desires,  choosing  oftener  than 
i  you  may  guess  to  go  without  some  little  pleasure  or  easing  of 
■  strain  rather  than  bother  you,  especially  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  think  you  are  troubled  about  something,  or  tired 
or  unwell.  The  self-sacrifices  are  rarely  all  on  the  side  of  the 
sighted  relatives  or  friends,  and  the  hardest  sacrifices  are 
often  those  which  do  not  show. 

9.  For  a  deaf-blind  (or  any  other  physically-defective) 
person  to  feel  that  she  or  he  cannot  count  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  sighted  relative  or  “friend”;  and  to  feel  that  both  the 
sighted  companion  and  the  recipient  of  the  “confidences” 
will  be  externally  “nice”  to  their  victims  while  talking  of 
them  behind  their  backs  as  if  they  were  something  like 
monsters  of  iniquity  —  this  may  add  immeasurably  to  the 
already  too  many-sided  and  too  great  strain  of  deaf-blind 
life.  In  some  cases  this  may  also  cause  much  anxiety  and 
anguish  of  heart,  not  merely  because  of  the  way  in  which 
their  disabilities  and  faults  (real  or  imaginary)  are  being 
paraded  in  front  of  others,  but  because  of  the  intense  pain 
of  the  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  the  friend  cannot  be 
trusted  and  that  both  she  (or  he)  and  the  third  person  are 
deceiving  them  by  being  one  thing  to  their  faces  and 
something  very  different  behind  their  backs.  Some  years 
ago  I  heard  of  a  deaf-blind  lady  who  was  driven  to  such 
desperation  by  the  proved  and  continuous  treachery  of  the 
cousins  with  whom  she  was  then  living  that  she  came  near 
to  attempting  to  take  her  own  life. 

10.  Entire  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  a  friend  or  relative, 
entire  loyalty  given  to  that  friend  or  relative  oneself,  are 
two  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  true  and  lasting  friendship, 
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harmony,  and  mutual  understanding,  besides  being 
necessary  and  powerful  factors  in  preventing  or  relieving 
needless  additional  strain  in  deaf-blind  life.  And  such 
twofold  loyalty  ennobles  and  warms  the  relationship  of 
both  the  friends  (or  relatives)  concerned. 

***** 

There  should  also  be  considered  the  possibility  that  the 
particular  faults  on  both  sides  may  be  forced  into  active 
operation  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  something  in  the 
psychological  environment  which  needs  attention  and 
remedying,  but  which  must  first  be  discovered.  The 
process  of  discovery  may  be  difficult,  for  the  tragedies  in  our 
human  relationships  are  so  often  caused  by  hearts  and  souls 
being  kept  too  rigidly  locked  up  away  from  each  other 
until  too  late.  “If  only  I  had  known  how  she  felt,  what  she 
was  needing  —  it  might  have  been  different!”  A  little 
more  openness  of  hearts  and  lives  in  some  of  our  relation¬ 
ships  might  help  to  reveal  and  to  remedy  the  cause  of  the 
disturbing  friction. 

And  then  “fishing-rods”  would  no  longer  be  needed, 
because  at  appropriate  moments  there  would  be  an 
exchange  of  bouquets  (of  expressed  appreciation,  sympathy, 
and  affection),  in  which  the  golden  thread  of  loyalty  would 
be  entwined. 

THE  TENDENCY  TO  SUSPICION 
Ihe  presence  of  a  tendency  to  suspicion  is  generally 
recognised  to  be  a  characteristic  of  most  deaf-blind  folk, 
making  much  additional  strain  in  their  own  lives  and  causing 
surprise  and  perplexity  to  their  sighted-hearing  friends,  to 
whom  indeed  it  is  at  first  incomprehensible  even  when 
knowing  that  it  is  a  general  characteristic.  Yet  a  few 
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moments’  reflection  should  show  how  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  is  the  presence  of  this  tendency  in  anyone 
deprived  of  sight  and  hearing.  There  are  three  main 
causes  for  its  existence  — 

( 1 )  The  discovery  of  untr  ustworthiness  in  some  person  or 
persons  associated  with  them.  This  has  been  dealt  with  in 
an  earlier  article,  so  needs  no  further  examination  here. 

(2)  The  realisation,  which  comes  to  most  deaf-blind  folk 
sooner  or  later,  that  they  are  almost  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sighted-hearing  people  around  them,  any  of 
whom  could  take  advantage  of  their  blindness  and  deafness 
to  mislead  and  deceive  them. 

(3)  T  he  unconscious  operation  of  the  primitive  dislike 
and  dread  of  being  left  in  the  dark.  The  childhood  of  most 
races,  as  also  the  childhood  of  many  individuals,  has  usually 
been  characterised  by  a  dread  of  darkness  because  so  often 
darkness  concealed  some  lurking  danger  or  some  lesser 
adverse  influence.  Deaf-blind  folk  are  “all  in  the  dark”  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  section  of  the  community, 
for,  besides  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  motive  or  reasons  for 
the  doings  or  not-doings  of  those  around  them,  their 
blindness  and  deafness  shut  out  from  them  all  the  ordinary, 
everyday  family  events  and  conversations  which  would 
often  enlighten  them  as  to  the  why  of  some  act  of  commis¬ 
sion  or  omission  which  has  inconvenienced  or  had  definitely 
adverse  effect  on  themselves.  Only  if  specially  told  can 
they  know  anything  of  the  family  life  going  on  around  them. 

It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  to  feel  “all  in  the 
dark”  as  to  the  cause  or  reason  for  some  action  or  non-action 
which  adversely  affects  the  deaf-blind  person,  almost 
immediately  rouses  the  instinct  of  suspicion,  usually  of 
motives;  and  this  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  “touchiness”. 
Moreover,  being  left  in  the  dark  about  hidden  causes  and 
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motives  accentuates  the  physical  darkness,  pressing  the  fact 
of  blindness  still  more  forcibly  on  to  the  consciousness,  so 
that  there  may  be  more  than  normal  resentment  at  being 
left  in  mental  darkness  in  connection  with  some  action  or 
failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  a  sighted  friend  or  relative. 
Even  the  dearest  and  most  trusted  friend  may  occasionally 
be  involved  as  a  target  for  suspicion  —  perhaps  suspicion 
of  neglect,  thoughtlessness,  “not  caring”,  or  of  having 
come  to  regard  her  friendship  and  services  to  the  deaf- 
blind  person  as  merely  a  “duty”  or  a  spare-time  occupation 
that  can  easily  be  crowded  out  by  anything  else. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  imaginative  person  that  the 
element  of  suspicion  in  a  deaf-blind  person  must  add  greatly 
to  the  already  acute  strain  which  combined  deafness  and 
blindness  imposes;  for  not  only  is  there  the  worry  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  someone  is  proving  untrust¬ 
worthy  after  all  (whether  by  positive  deception  or  mere 
concealment),  but  there  is  also  the  heartache  of  feeling  that 
perhaps  a  beloved  and  trusted  friend  has  fallen  below  a 
long-held  ideal  of  her,  or  an  ideal  of  true  friendship.  And, 
thirdly,  there  is  the  strained  longing  for  an  explanation 
which  may  result  in  the  reinstatement  of  the  friend  in  the 
former  esteem  and  confidence.  There  may  also  be  the 
strain  of  suppressing  the  suspicion  and  the  longing  for  light. 

The  two-fold  remedy  for  this  should  be  obvious.  The 
first  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous  article, 
so  need  only  be  mentioned  here  —  absolute  trustworthiness, 
and  the  immediate  correction  of  any  misleading  statements, 
together  with  the  giving  of  any  previously  suppressed 
information  to  which  the  deaf-blind  person  has  a  right  or 
which  it  would  be  helpful  to  her  (or  him)  to  have.  One 
can  hardly  be  too  scrupulously  careful  about  not  misleading 
the  deaf-blind  folk  in  any  way  whatever.  The  second  part 
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of  the  remedy  is  to  be  careful  to  explain  the  x'eason  for  any 
action  or  failure  to  act  which  may  affect  the  deaf-blind 
person  —  e.g.  if  you  should  be  prevented  from  going  to 
take  her  for  a  walk  at  the  arranged  time,  or  fail  to  perform 
some  promised  service. 

Where  it  is  thought  that  the  deaf-blind  friend  has  been 
harbouring  suspicions  as  to  motives  or  reasons  being  un¬ 
worthy  ones,  a  third  step  may  be  advisable  —  that  of 
drawing  out  the  suspicion  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  cleared  away,  never  to  return  again  to 
worry  the  heart  and  try  the  nerves  of  the  deaf-blind  person. 
The  very  natural  longing  for  light  on  the  whole  situation 
will  thus  be  fulfilled,  and  with  this  flood  of  daylight 
illuminating  the  darkness,  heart’s-ease,  clearness  of  mind, 
and  rest  of  nerves  will  be  restored.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  sighted  friend,  in  getting  at  the  secret  suspicion, 
will  meet  it  —  however  unworthy  and  unjustified  it  may 
seem  —  with  entire  freedom  from  resentment  and  with 
sympathetic  understanding,  thankful  that  she  can  at  least 
clear  away  the  mental  darkness  even  though  powerless  to 
remove  the  physical  darkness. 

To  be  a  light-bringer  is  indeed  a  great  thing,  and  a  very 
vital  part  in  the  ministry  of  friendship,  especially  where  the 
deaf-blind  are  concerned.  One  can  at  least  restore  sight 
to  heart  and  mind  as  to  mutual  relationships. 

To  my  deaf-blind  comrades  themselves  I  would  suggest 
that  we  remember  to  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that, 
since  deaf-blind  life  is  something  far  beyond  the  imagination 
of  those  who  have  never  themselves  experienced  it,  our 
sighted-hearing  friends  may  often  not  realise  our  needs  or 
how  their  actions  or  omitted  actions  may  affect  our  lives. 
Few  of  them  would  intentionally  disappoint  us,  hurt  our 
feelings,  or  add  to  our  difficulties.  Our  part  will  be  to  check 
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hasty  and  harsh  judgments  and  adverse  suspicions  till  we 
can  get  the  necessary  light  on  a  situation.  Should  it  happen 
that  our  worst  fears  and  suspicions  do  turn  out  to  be 
justified,  and  our  sighted  friend  was  in  serious  fault  and 
wronged  us  in  some  way,  let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are 
all  just  faulty  humans  together,  each  making  mistakes  and 
doing  wrong  at  some  time  or  other ;  and  then  the  discovery 
of  fault  in  one’s  friend,  instead  of  alienating,  will  draw  the 
friend  and  oneself  closer  together  than  ever,  and  a  new 
understanding  will  be  born  to  make  all  the  firmer  a 
foundation  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  friendship. 

But  the  main  responsibility,  of  course,  lies  with  the 
sighted-hearing  folk  to  be  scrupulously  trustworthy  and  to 
explain  their  reasons  and  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
any  action  or  non-action  on  their  part  which  brought 
disappointment  and  hardship  to  their  deaf-blind  friend. 
They  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  personal  troubles,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  most  deaf-blind  folk  are  possessed  of 
big  stores  of  sympathy  and  eagerness  to  help,  and  will  be 
ready  with  self-sacrifice  should  the  situation  call  for  it. 

In  a  word,  the  best  corrective  to  suspicion  is  mutual 
openness  of  hearts  and  lives  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent, 
and  the  light  of  a  new  understanding  will  come  to  both 
friends. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  DEPRESSION 

Depression,  although  not  peculiar  to,  is  certainly  a 
characteristic  of,  deaf-blind  life.  Deaf-blind  folk  vary,  of 
course,  very  greatly  in  temperament  and  outlook,  just  as 
their  sighted-hearing  fellows  do ;  and  they  come  from  just  as 
varied  types  of  social,  domestic,  and  psychological  envii'on- 
ment.  But  probably  very  few,  even  of  those  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  escape  the  demon  of  depression 
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■ —  unless,  perhaps,  those  who  have  been  both  deaf  and  blind 
from  infancy  or  those  endowed  with  an  exceptionally 
acquiescent  or  stolid  temperament.  Most  of  the  deaf-blind 
folk  victimised  by  depression  also  feel  an  urgent  need  —  at 
any  rate  at  some  point  or  other  —  to  turn  it  all  out  to  some 
sympathetic  and  understanding  friend. 

It  is  because  so  few  sighted-hearing  people  seem  to  know 
how  to  meet  this  double  problem  in  the  deaf-blind  (nor,  for 
that  matter,  in  anyone  else),  and  because  they  usually  go 
about  it  in  quite  the  wrong  way,  that  I  feel  a  great  urge  to 
deal  with  it  here,  even  in  but  a  very  elementary  way,  in  the 
hope  that  something  helpful  may  result. 

I.  HOW  NOT  TO  MEET  IT - AND  WHY 

The  usual  way  in  which  sighted-hearing  folk,  even  when  of 
the  more  sympathetic  type,  meet  a  deaf-blind  person’s 
letter  or  talk  giving  some  vent  to  the  haunting  depression 
is  by  telling  her  (or  him)  how  wrong  it  is  to  allow  such 
feelings  and  thoughts,  and  how  harmful  it  is  both  to  the 
deaf-blind  themselves  and  to  their  friends  to  dwell  on  these 
things,  making  it  harder  for  all  concerned  —  and  so  on. 
Negative  moralisings  of  this  kind,  to  my  mind,  show  an  utter 
lack  of  psychological  knowledge  and  insight;  and,  besides 
doing  nothing  to  remedy  the  trouble,  they  may  do  definite 
harm  —  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways  : 

Extra  Strain 

The  deaf-blind  person,  driven  back  into  herself  even  more 
than  before,  is  forced  to  the  additional  strain  of  constantly 
trying  to  suppress  and  “bottle  up”  her  darker  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  check  and  repress  the  perfectly  natural  and 
healthy  urge  co  turn  them  out. 
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Danger  of  Chronic  Depression 

Being  thus  shut  up  alone  with  all  the  dark  (and  sometimes 
bitter)  feelings,  and  being  no  nearer  gaining  light  as  to 
how  to  cope  with  them  and  replace  them  by  a  brighter 
outlook,  there  is  grave  danger  of  the  repressed  depression 
becoming  chronic,  developing  into  melancholia,  so  that 
the  very  power  to  feel  joy  is  killed  out. 

Additional  Depression 

Such  negative  moralisings,  carrying  with  them  rebuff, 
will  easily  result  in  still  further  depression  and  bitterness 
because  they  will  inevitably  bring  the  feeling  that  the 
friend  has  failed  in  real  friendship  and  that  there’s  no  one 
in  the  world  who  cares  enough  to  be  her  friend  in  the  black 
times  as  well  as  in  the  brighter  ones  —  to  whom  she  can  be 
herself  in  all  her  various  moods,  and  to  whom  she  can  turn 
out  even  the  worst  of  the  feelings  seething  within  her,  in 
the  restful  confidence  that  they  will  be  met  with  sympathetic 
understanding  and  constructive  help.  “Fair-weather” 
friends  are  little  use  to  a  deaf-blind  person,  who  will  be 
apt  to  feel  they  only  want  her  in  her  brighter  moods,  and 
not  in  her  darker  times  just  when  the  need  of  a  real  friend 
is  so  urgent  and  indeed  desperate. 

Reaction  on  Physical  Health 

Being  thus  left  with  her  mental  dust  and  rubbish  un¬ 
removed,  plus  more  piled  on  top  of  it,  this  unhealthy 
psychological  condition  may  eventually  have  damaging 
reaction  on  physical  health  bringing  about  chronic 
weariness  and  devitalisation. 

Some  sighted-hearing  folk,  however,  try  to  give  their 
negative  admonitions  a  more  positive  appearance  by  adding 
the  injunction  to  “tell  God  about  it”,  emphasising  the 
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maxim  that  all  troubles  should  be  kept  for  God  alone  while 
only  one’s  brighter  side  should  be  turned  to  one’s  human 
friends.  That  may  be  all  very  well  for  intensely  religious 
people  of  the  “simple  faith”  type  (although  even  there  there 
are  considerations  against  an  unvarying  adherence  to  such 
a  rule) ;  but  our  well-meaning  counsellors  overlook  three 
important  facts. 

(a)  Some  deaf-blind  folk  have  no  definite  religious 
faith. 

(b)  In  almost  all  lives  —  even  in  those  of  great  saints, 
canonised  or  uncanonised  —  there  are  times  when  “turning 
to  God”  in  prayer  seems  of  little  or  no  help,  God  seeming 
unreal  and  far  away  or  unresponsive  to  the  desperate  heart- 
cry  for  help. 

(c)  God  often  meets  the  needs  (whether  spiritual  or 
material)  and  answers  the  prayers  of  His  children  through 
human  hearts  and  hands.  The  urge  in  the  troubled  souls 
to  pour  out  their  problems  to  some  human  friend  may 
therefore  be  God’s  own  urging,  God’s  guidance;  and  it  may 
also  be  His  way  of  summoning  or  inviting  that  friend  to  be 
His  instrument  and  co-worker  in  helping  His  troubled  child. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  neither  the  wholly  negative 
nor  the  would-be  positive  methods  of  meeting  deaf-blind 
depression  above  outlined  are  necessarily  adequate  or  even 
faintly  helpful,  and  may  be  seriously  damaging. 

2.  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BETTER  WAYS 

I  now  venture  to  put  forward  the  following  suggestions  of 
my  own,  born  out  of  personal  experience  both  of  deaf-blind 
and  sighted  friends. 

1.  If  possible  acquire  some  knowledge  of  psychology, 
and  of  ideals  and  responsibilities  of  friendship  as  thought  out 
by  such  writers  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  Essay  on 
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Friendship,  and  by  Hugh  Black  and  Clifford  Bax  in  then- 
little  books  on  that  subject. 

2.  Be  ready  to  act  as  a  safety-valve  by  encouraging  the 
unrestrained  turning-out  of  the  inner  dark  conditions  in  the 
deaf-blind  friend’s  mind.  You  need  not  be  over-fearful  lest 
you  should  be  encouraging  “lack  of  self-control”,  for  in  most 
cases  mingled  pride  and  courage  will  prompt  a  deaf-blind 
person  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  to  herself  her  darker 
moods  for  an  almost  dangerously  long  period.  But  a  point 
can  be  reached  when,  if  no  other  influences  have  intervened, 
the  need  to  turn  out  the  suppressed  dark  conditions  will  be 
desperate  in  order  to  relieve  the  unbearable  pressure  on 
heart  and  brain  where  the  tormenting  dark  feelings  go 
round  and  round. 

3.  Try  to  realise  how  great  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  share  in  the  dark  times  in  the  life  of  any  fellow-being,  so 
that  instead  of  being  a  passively-enduring  recipient  of  any 
out-pourings  or  shy  half-confidences  from  your  friend  about 
her  hidden  troubles,  you  will  be  able  to  welcome,  appreciate, 
and  warmly  respond  to  this  opening-up  to  you  of  another’s 
heart  and  mind,  and  perhaps  soul  also.  To  my  mind 
such  a  privilege  is  one  of  the  most  precious  that  can  ever  be 
bestowed  on  one,  and  I  have  had  it  accorded  to  me  many 
times  by  both  deaf-blind  and  sighted-hearing  friends,  so  I 
speak  from  personal  experience.  Pleasurable  things  can 
usually  be  told  to  almost  anyone;  but  the  sharing  of  a 
heart’s  troubles  is  an  honour  usually  conferred  only  on  one 
or  two  specially  valued  friends,  and  should  be  appreciated. 

4.  When  the  realisation  of  all  this  has  come  to  you,  give 
expression  to  it  so  that  your  deaf-blind  friend  will  have  the 
restful,  encouraging  certainty  that  you  value  and  welcome 
her  confidence.  Thus  she  will  be  saved  from  tormenting 
suspense  as  to  your  attitude  towards  her  venture  in  opening 
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herself  to  you,  saved  also  from  needless  self-reproach  while 
awaiting  your  reply  to  her  letter  or  talk.  A  happy  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  friendship  and  understanding  sympathy  will 
then  have  been  given  her  which  is  in  itself  healing  to  over¬ 
charged  heart  and  over-strained  nerves.  From  personal 
experience  I  can  testify  that  there  is  no  more  precious 
reward  than  to  have  one’s  friend  say  to  one  (as  a  young 
sighted  friend  said  to  me  when  half  apologising  for  an 
unrestrained  outpouring  of  dark  moods  and  troubles  which 
had  enshrouded  her  in  depression  and  despair)  — “I  turn  to 
you  in  any  trouble  as  naturally  as  a  child  runs  to  its  mother. 
Your  arms  are  my  refuge.”  Such  words  from  a  friend  thrill 
one’s  heart  with  a  ioy  that  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  life  can 
hold. 

5.  It  is  important  to  get  at  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
depression,  and  then  do  all  you  can  to  help  remove  or  remedy 
the  trouble.  Among  the  causes  of  depression  in  a  deaf-blind 
person  may  be  any  of  the  following  —  lack  of  regular  or 
congenial  occupation;  lack  of  out-door  exercise;  lack  of 
variety  in  life;  unsuitable  or  uncongenial  environment, 
either  material  or  psychological  or  both  —  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  those  living  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  or 
with  unsympathetic  relatives;  suspicions  about  someone, 
with  an  accompanying  sense  of  injury;  over-strained  nerves; 
lack  of  intellectual  or  spiritual  fellowship  or  both;  lack  of 
opportunity  for  serving  fellow-beings;  lack  of  religious 
faith  or  the  presence  of  tormenting  doubts  about  religion 
generally  —  these  latter  often  arising  from  acute  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  baffling  problem  of  pain. 

Of  all  these  possible  causes  of  depression  the  last-named 
is  usually  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  help,  and  may  need 
infinite  patience,  sympathetic  understanding,  thought,  time, 
and  trouble.  Should  you  feel  yourself  to  be  inadequate  for 
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this  mission,  do  all  you  can  to  bring  your  friend  into  touch 
with  someone  you  feel  to  be  more  qualified,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  ready  to  act  yourself  as  the  connecting  link 
between  them  should  the  chosen  helper  be  unable  either  to 
write  Braille  or  talk  on  fingers. 

6.  Lastly,  be  ready  to  share  your  own  troubles  and 
problems  with  your  deaf-blind  friend,  for  sometimes  more 
can  be  done  in  this  way  to  help  than  in  any  other  way.  As 
pointed  out  in  another  article,  it  is  an  utterly  fallacious  idea 
that  the  deaf-blind  should  be  “shielded”  from,  and  kept  in 
ignorance  of,  the  troubles  and  problems  of  their  families  and 
friends  on  the  plea  that  they  already  have  heavy  enough 
burdens  of  their  own  to  bear.  A  greater  mistake  could 
hardly  be  made,  as  the  following  considerations  should 
clearly  demonstrate. 

(a)  The  deaf-blind  possess  in  full  the  normal  human 
longing  to  share  to  the  utmost  the  lives  of  their  families 
and  friends  —  and  indeed  in  the  life  of  the  outer  world  also 
—  in  both  the  darker  and  the  brighter  experiences. 

(b)  The  power  of  sympathy  with  other  lives  will  thus 
be  kept  alive  and  widened  in  the  deaf-blind  friend  instead  of 
being  left  to  run  to  waste  or  die  from  lack  of  natural 
and  useful  outlet  for  which  sympathetic  natures  long. 

(c)  Where  the  deaf-blind  person  tends  to  be  lacking  in  this 
natural  sympathy,  or  it  has  become  warped,  the  sharing 
of  your  troubles  with  her  will  help  to  revive  it  and  bring  it 
back  to  life,  besides  helping  to  check  any  incipient  tendency 
to  become  absorbed  exclusively  in  her  own  troubles  and 
letting  them  get  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  size  and 
place  in  life. 

(d)  This  sharing  of  your  life  also  helps  to  keep  in  check 
or  entirely  dispel  that  insidious  enemy  of  the  deaf-blind 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  article  —  suspicion,  which  so  often 
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arises  from  being  in  the  dark  about  the  circumstances  and 
inner -lives  of  the  people  around  them. 

(e)  The  knowledge  that  you,  too,  have  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  your  own  to  contend  with,  and  the  resulting 
contact  with  their  nature,  may  open  up  to  the  deaf-blind 
friend  opportunities — so  often  yearned  for — of  giving 
affection  and  gratitude  practical  expression  in  some  form 
of  help  to  you  even  if  only  the  seeming  negative  help  of 
lessening  claims  on  your  time,  as,  for  instance,  by  forgoing 
some  of  your  eagerly  looked-for  visits  during  a  time  of  crisis 
in  your  life.  In  actual  fact  the  more  you  are  willing  to  let 
your  deaf-blind  friends  helpjyou,  the  more  you  are  helping 
them.  But  the  service  must  be  genuinely  needed :  for  to  let 
them  give  time  and  labour  to  doing  things  which  you  do 
not  really  need  or  want  is  manifestly  unfair  and  indeed  very 
wrong  to  them. 

(f)  This  sharing  of  your  life  with  them  also  brings  to 
them  something  more  of  that  normal  touch  with  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-beings  from  which  their  double  limitation  is  all 
too  apt  to  shut  them  off,  but  which  is  so  necessary  to  normal 
human  development  and  a  balanced  outlook  on  life. 

(g)  Although  probably  unforeseen  by  you,  this  opening 
up  to  your  deaf-blind  friend  of  your  own  experiences  may 
bring  to  her  from  them  some  ray  of  light  which  will  help  to 
illumine  her  own  dark  problems,  and  so  bring  the  beginning 
of  that  fuller  light  which  may  ultimately  remove  some  of  the 
causes  of  depression  or  at  least  decrease  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  the  depressed  moods  themselves,  rendering  them 
more  transient  and  harmless  in  their  effect. 

(h)  In  any  case,  whatever  the  cure  for  depression  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  individual  deaf-blind  person — whether  the  simple 
one  of  regular  walks  or  the  more  complex  one  of  a  satisfying 
answer  to  a  religious  problem  —  the  mutual  sharing  of  lives 
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in  all  their  many-sided  aspects,  with  the  resulting  fellowship 
of  hearts  and  minds,  is  in  itself  a  blessing  and  benefit  to 
both  the  friends  concerned,  enriching  the  inner  lives  of  both. 
The  ultimate  root  of  deaf-blind  depression  is  often  the 
abnormal  impoverishment  of  life  which  combined  deafness 
and  blindness  involve :  therefore  any  enrichment  of  that  life 
from  the  inner  and  outer  experiences  of  friends  is  a  vital 
influence  in  banishing  the  demon  of  depression.  There  are 
few  greater  riches  in  the  world  than  those  of  an  intimate 
fellowship  of  heart,  mind,  and  soul ;  for  such  fellowship  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  transforming  things  a  human 
life  can  ever  know,  especially  in  its  element  of  spiritual 
fellowship.  The  “ministry  of  friendship”  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  ministries,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  adventures  to  which  any  human  soul  can  be  called. 

Note. — Lest  surprise  should  be  felt  that  in  the  foregoing 
there  has  been  no  explicit  recognition  that  deafness  and 
blindness  are  in  themselves  adequate  causes  of  depression 
- —  which  they  certainly  are  —  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  reason  I  have  not  included  them  in  the  list  of  possible 
causes  as  separate  factors  is  because  almost  always  the 
depression  about  these  fundamental  deprivations  is 
associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  accompanying  factors 
named  above,  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  which  may 
also  banish  for  the  most  part  the  depression  about  the  deaf¬ 
blindness  itself.  For  instance,  deaf-blind  persons  minus 
religious  faith,  or  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  or  shattered, 
will  be  much  more  liable  to  depression  than  will  those  of 
their  fellows  possessed  of  a  strong  religious  faith  to  give  them 
a  more  inspiring  and  courageous  outlook.  Or  again,  a 
deaf-blind  person  minus  definite  work  to  do  for  the 
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community  will  fall  a  much  easier  prey  to  depression  than 
will  those  deaf-blind  folk  who  have  some  absorbing  creative 
occupation  to  fill  their  minds  and  their  days,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  or  time  for  depression  to  get  more  than  a 
fleeting  look-in. 

A  NOTE  ON  TWO  ACCUSATIONS 

It  may  be  well  to  add  here  a  brief  consideration  of  two 
accusations  sometimes  brought  against  deaf-blind  folk  by 
certain  sighted-hearing  individuals  who  have  deaf-blind 
friends  of  their  own  —  namely,  ( 1 )  that  they  tend  to  self- 
pity;  and  (2)  that  they  tend  to  become  too  dependent  on 
their  sighted-hearing  friends.  To  take  each  in  turn  — 

Self-pity 

Self-pity  is  often  condemned  in  the  most  unthinking 
way,  and  as  if  it  were  an  arch-crime  or  a  weakness  of  a 
particularly  despicable  kind.  Yet  self-pity  is  common 
to  almost  everyone,  and  probably  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  underlie  the  natural  human  tendency  to  unburden 
oneself  of  any  troubles  to  some  fellow-being.  There  is 
nothing  necessarily  wrong  about  this,  for  self-pity  has  a 
place  and  function  of  its  own  in  human  lives.  Few  people 
seem  to  realise  that  if  we  did  not  (consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously)  pity  ourselves  in  any  given  adverse  situation, 
we  should  not  be  so  likely  to  sympathise  with  others  in  a 
similar  trouble.  Self-pity  should  be  condemned  as  wrong 
only  if  it  stops  at  pitying  the  self,  turning  itself  exclusively 
inwards  on  that  self.  But  so  long  as  it  leads  outwards  to 
sympathy  with  others,  coupled  with  the  desire  to  help  those 
others,  it  is  not  only  harmless  to  the  person’s  own  self  but  is 
fulfilling  its  rightful  function. 

Therefore  do  not  hastily  construe  any  references  to 
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personal  troubles  and  problems  as  being  due  to  “mere” 
self-pity  on  the  part  of  your  friend,  for  there  may  be  more 
practical  reasons  there  also,  and  any  help  gained  may  be 
passed  on  to  others  with  similar  troubles.  In  any  case,  even 
if  there  is  nothing  but  self-pity  behind,  it  is  much  healthier 
for  it  to  come  out,  for  then  it  can  be  unobtrusively  led  to  its 
right  climax  - —  sympathy  for  others  and  the  desire  to  give 
active  expression  to  that  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  deaf-blind  folk  (as  also 
hearing-blind  folk)  who  go  to  the  other  extreme  by  proudly 
rebuffing  pity  altogether  —  usually  without  realising  all 
that  is  involved  in  so  doing.  Some  among  them  may 
unconsciously  harbour  self-pity  somewhere  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  but  profess  to  object  to  pity  from  others,  and  even 
adopt  a  forbidding  “don’t-you-dare-pity-me”  attitude. 
Said  one  deaf-blind  letter-friend  writing  to  another,  “He 
who  gets  pity  will  not  get  respect.”  But  this  is  a  very  un¬ 
thinking  and  superficial  attitude  to  adopt,  and  may  drive 
away  would-be  helpers,  harming  both  them  and  the  deaf- 
blind  themselves,  ignoring  as  it  does  the  following  points, 
which  need  to  be  given  careful  consideration. 

(a)  Pity  is  usually  the  mainspring  of  the  impulse  to  help. 
In  rebuffing  pity  the  risk  would  be  incurred  of  also  rebuffing 
and  driving  away  the  very  help  that  is  so  urgently  needed  by 
the  deaf-blind  folk.  Would  a  person  go  to  the  rescue  of  a 
starving  fellow-being  or  some  other  fellow-being  seen  toiling 
along  under  an  over-heavy  load  unless  there  was  first  the 
emotion  of  pity  stirring  in  the  heart  to  prompt  the  impulse 
to  help? 

(b)  Pity  —  or  sympathy,  the  word  I  myself  prefer  —  is 
in  its  purity  a  lovely  and  divinely-bestowed  gift  deeply 
implanted  in  every  normal  human  heart;  and  usually  all 
normal  persons  value  it  and  want  it.  When  people  say 
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proudly  they  “don’t  want  pity”,  what  they  usually  mean  is, 
not  that  they  do  not  want  pity  itself,  but  that  they  do  not 
want  the  condescending  or  patronising  spirit  that  sometimes 
accompanies  pity,  thereby  making  it  offensive  and  objection¬ 
able;  and  they  may  also  mean  that  they  do  not  want  the 
merely  sentimental  pity  which  expresses  itself  exclusively  in 
sentimental  tears  and  excuses  itself  from  action  in  any  form 
of  practical  help.  It  is  such  objectionable  accompaniments 
as  these  which  have  brought  pity,  as  they  have  brought 
charity,  into  disrepute,  turning  both  pity  and  charity  into 
things  to  be  resented  by  any  self-respecting  person.  But 
both  pity  and  charity  in  their  purity,  unspoiled  by  any 
such  incongruous  additions  should  be,  and  usually  are 
appreciated  and  welcomed  by  all  normal  human  beings; 
for  without  them  there  would  be  no  mutual  aid  to  grace 
human  relationships  and  help  to  make  life  better  and 
nobler  and  richer  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

(c)  To  say  that  pity  cancels  respect  is  sheer  nonsense,  and 
is  not  corroborated  by  facts,  as  a  moment’s  reflection  will 
show.  The  entangling  accompaniments  of  condescension 
and  patronage  may  involve  the  diminution  or  elimination 
of  respect,  but  not  pity,  or  sympathy,  in  its  pure  form.  If 
the  present  Queen  died  suddenly,  would  our  pity  for  the 
King  and  the  motherless  Princesses  kill  or  even  lessen  our 
respect  for  them?  When  a  child,  moved  to  pity  by  the 
mother’s  weariness,  runs  to  help  her,  does  the  mother 
thereby  forfeit  her  child’s  respect?  Princes  and  prophets 
and  parents,  saints  and  great-hearts  of  all  kinds,  have  been 
pitied  at  some  time  or  other,  but  respect  and  admiration  for 
them  have  remained  undiminished  and  have  been  perfectly 
harmonious  companions  to  pity. 

But  even  where  the  condescending  or  patronising  type  of 
pity  is  an  obtrusive  motive  behind  offers  of  help,  such  offers 
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need  not  necessarily  be  rebuffed  by  the  stiff  pride  that 
would  prompt  aloofness;  for,  met  in  the  right  spirit  by  the 
deaf-blind  person,  any  such  wrong  attitude  on  the  part  of 
new  would-be  helpers  may  eventually  be  transformed  into 
genuine  friendship,  in  which  mutual  service  and  respect  are 
vital  elements.  Nor  need  the  sighted  would-be  helper  be 
discouraged  or  repelled  by  seeming  rebuffs  or  false  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  deaf-blind  person.  Even  mental  “ugly 
ducklings” — including  both  patronising  pity  and  false 
pride  —  may  develop  into  swans  of  beauty  and  grace. 

“Too  Dependent  on  Friends ” 

When  sighted-hearing  visitors  to  deaf-blind  folk  allege 
that  certain  individuals  among  them  have  become  “too 
dependent  on  their  friends”,  they  are  usually  referring  to 
the  fact  that  Cecilia  has  come  to  count  on  their  visits  too 
much  and  gives  them  too  “clinging”  an  affection  or  too 
passionate  a  devotion,  which  the  non-understanding 
person  might  be  tempted  to  regard  as  a  “fixation”  if 
acquainted  with  psychological  terminology.  But  a  little 
reflection  should  bring  about  a  truer  and  more  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  this  seeming  “dependence”,  and  check 
any  tendency  to  regard  it  as  mere  weakness. 

First,  remember  that  a  friend  to  a  deaf-blind  person  is 
always  very  much  more  than  a  friend  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  You  are  Cecilia’s  eyes  and  ears,  her  power  to 
get  out  into  the  open  air  for  walks,  her  link  with  almost 
everything  in  the  universe.  Therefore  she  is  not  really  being 
any  more  dependent  on  you  than  you  are  on  your  own  sight 
and  hearing. 

Secondly,  remember  that  where  there  is  little  or  no  family 
fellowship,  or  where  the  psychological  environment  is  in  any 
other  way  uncongenial  (e.g.  if  living  in  lodgings  with 
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unsympathetic  fellow-lodgers  and  landlady),  Cecilia  may 
tend  to  concentrate  on  her  one  sympathetic  sighted  friend 
(especially  if  there  is  some  degree  of  inner  kinship)  all  the 
wealth  of  devoted  affection  which  normally  would  have 
been  given  to  husband  and  children  or  to  parents  and 
sisters  and  brothers;  for  it  is  a  fundamental  need  of  the 
human  heart  to  love  someone  intensely  and  to  receive  love. 

The  sighted-hearing  friend  will  need  to  be  alive  to  all  this 
and  to  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  which  such  devotion 
involves,  especially  if  from  the  younger  and  more  impres¬ 
sionable  deaf-blind  who  may  have  youth’s  tendency  to 
romantic  friendships.  Of  the  only  three  things  left  to  the 
dwellers  in  Deaf-Blind  Land  —  human  relationships, 
Braille  reading,  and  work  —  human  relationships,  especially 
where  there  is  intimate  fellowship,  can  be  by  far  the  greatest 
influence  in  deaf-blind  life.  To  a  large  extent  sighted  folk 
associated  with  a  deaf-blind  person  have  it  in  their  power  to 
transform  or  to  ruin  the  latter’s  life,  to  bring  happiness  or 
misery,  to  be  liberators  or  jailers  to  the  imprisoned  spirit. 
Their  responsibility  therefore  is  correspondingly  great.  It 
is  also  a  high  and  sacred  responsibility,  which  can  bring  a 
new  richness  and  glory  into  the  lives  both  of  the  sighted 
friend  and  the  deaf-blind  person,  if  rightly  used. 

WHEN  THE  HOLIDAYS  GOME 
That  there  are  some  of  our  fellow-beings  who  dread  the 
holiday  seasons  — whether  the  Bank  Holiday  week-ends  or 
the  longer  Easter  and  Summer  holidays  —  must  indeed 
seem  strange  to  that  vast  majority  of  humans  who  look 
forward  to  these  intervals  of  recreation  with  so  much  relief 
and  pleasure,  and  sometimes  with  excitement.  Yet  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  many  of  the  deaf-blind  folk  in  our  midst  do 
regard  these  festival  times  with  apprehension  as  if  they 
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were  some  dark  cloud  looming  on  the  horizon,  for  such 
times  not  only  leave  them  feeling  “out  in  the  cold”  from  the 
general  jollifications,  but  also  they  are  deprived  of  what  little 
help  and  companionship  does  come  their  way  during  the 
oi'dinary  periods.  With  the  appi'oach  of  the  holidays,  their 
visiting  fi'iends  begin  to  forecast  that  they  will  ixot  be  able  to 
come  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  because  of  absence  for 
the  holidays,  or  perhaps  because  they  will  be  busy  with 
holiday  guests  in  their  own  homes. 

As  an  illustration,  here  is  part  of  a  letter  to  me  from  one 
of  my  deaf-blind  letter-friends,  a  middle-aged  lady  living 
alone  in  two  l'ather  dingy  rooms,  with  only  a  rather  indiffer¬ 
ent  landlady  to  see  after  such  material  needs  as  meals  and 
fires,  but  who  has  no  intention  of  doing  any  additional 
services — or  if  any  such  really  must  be  rendered,  they  are 
apt  to  be  grudgingly  done.  The  other  lodgers  take  little 
notice  of  her. 

“Well,  here  are  the  Easter  holidays  looming  near;  but 
while  the  x'est  of  the  world  will  be  enjoying  itself  and  holding 
high  festival,  I  shall  be  alone  from  the  Wednesday  before 
Easter  to  the  Friday  after  it,  for  both  my  Tuesday  and  my 
Friday  fi'iends  will  be  away,  and  so  will  the  Home  Teacher. 
So  there  will  be  no  one  to  post  anything  for  me  all  that  time, 
and  I  shall  be  shut  up  here  alone  with  not  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
The  landlady  rarely  says  much  when  she  brings  in  my  meals, 
and  doesn’t  like  being  asked  to  post  my  Braille  parcels.  No 
walks  eithei',  of  coux'se,  though  the  weather  seems  as  if  it’s 
going  to  be  tantalisingly  sunny.  Do  our  friends  never  think 
of  us  left-out-of-it  folk  when  they  go  away  for  their  own 
holiday  pleasures?” 

And  what  of  those  deaf-blind  comrades  who  are  shut  up 
indoors,  not  only  during  the  holiday  seasons  but  for  months 
at  a  time?  Here  is  one  such.  When  I  first  got  into  letter- 
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contact  with  Daisy  —  aged  38  and  living  in  a  city  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hundreds  of  people  —  she  was  a  prisoner  in  her 
room  for  long  weeks  together,  shut  right  away  from  contacts 
with  the  glory  of  Spring  and  Summer.  In  desperation  she 
wrote  one  day — “It  gives  me  such  a  buried  feeling,  always 
being  shut  up  like  this,  and  my  legs  get  so  stiff  and  aching  for 
lack  of  exercise.  Also  I  get  such  bad  headaches  with  the 
lack  of  fresh  air,  for  the  people  here  actually  won’t  let  me 
have  the  windows  open  —  not  even  in  the  hot  summer.  I 
try  walking  round  and  round  the  table  sometimes,  just  to 
give  my  legs  some  movement,  but  it  is  very  dreary  and 
depressing  doing  that,  especially  in  a  shut-up  room  with  no 
fresh  air  or  sunshine  coming  in.  Also  it  is  so  dreadfully  lonely 
never  having  a  friendly  person  to  talk  to  me.  Shall  I  never 
have  a  real  friend  to  come  and  take  me  out?” 

Although  in  this  instance  I  was  able  to  come  to  the  rescue 
by  finding  some  friends  for  her,  there  are  dozens  of  other 
deaf-blind  folk  in  similar  conditions  to  her  own  prior  to  my 
coming  in  touch  with  her. 

At  this  point  some  readers  may  ask,  but  what  about  the 
Holiday  Homes  for  the  Blind?  True,  there  are  several  such 
scattered  about  the  country,  and  there  is  one  specially  for 
the  Deaf-Blind.  But  these  could  not  possibly  accommodate 
all  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  folk  needing  holiday  abodes. 
Nor  do  some  temperaments  care  for  “Homes”,  however  good 
these  may  be.  Individual  deaf-blind  folk  there  are  who 
much  prefer  to  go  away  alone  with  just  a  friend  of  their  own 
who  understands  them,  or  else  to  go  to  stay  with  such 
friends  in  the  latter’s  own  homes.  And  there  are  others  who 
prefer  to  have  their  friend  to  stay  with  them  in  their  own 
surroundings,  familiarity  with  which  enables  them  to  retain 
their  much-prized  independence  of  movement. 

But  it  is  just  here  that  a  tinge  of  bitterness  may  creep  in, 
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with  depression  just  behind  it;  for  the  deaf-blind  folk  are  apt 
to  feel  that,  just  because  they  cannot  share  in  all  the  holiday 
sights  and  sounds  (a  bitter  deprivation  in  itself),  they  are  not 
wanted  as  holiday  guests  or  as  companions  on  a  going-away 
holiday,  even  by  their  own  friends.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
sighted-hearing  folk  who  would  readily  testify  to  increased 
enjoyment  of  their  own  holidays  in  having  a  deaf-blind 
friend  with  them  — “She  was  brimming  over  with  infectious 
enjoyment  of  everything  almost  the  whole  time!”  said  one. 
And  there  was  another,  a  girl  in  her  twenties,  who  for  years 
would  not  go  away  for  holidays  with  anyone  but  her  deaf- 
blind  friend,  although  the  latter  was  almost  twenty  years 
older  than  herself.* 

For  the  benefit  of  those  sighted-hearing  folk  who  are 
big-hearted  enough  to  feel  an  intense  longing  to  share  their 
own  holiday  privileges  with  their  deaf-blind  friends,  drawing 
them  into  the  very  heart  of  the  holiday  spirit,  some 
alternative  plans  are  here  summarised  as  follows — - 

1.  Invite  your  deaf-blind  friend  for  a  holiday  in  your 
own  home  if  your  circumstances  will  allow,  even  if  for  only 
a  few  days. 

2.  Offer  yourself  to  be  her  (or  his)  companion  to  some 
chosen  holiday  place,  should  there  be  no  relative  to  do  so. 

3.  Should  she  not  wish  to  go  away  or  be  unable  to  do  so, 
and  should  you  live  at  a  distance,  offer  to  spend  your  own 
holiday  in  her  area  so  that  you  can  take  her  out  and  visit  her. 

4.  If  the  relatives  wish  to  go  away,  and  for  some  reason 
the  deaf-blind  member  of  the  household  is  not  taken  or  does 
not  wish  to  go  with  them,  offer  to  come  to  stay  in  the  house, 
so  that  the  relatives  are  free  to  go. 

5.  If  you  are  a  regular  visitor  to  a  deaf-blind  person  who 
is  wholly  dependent  on  outside  help  for  posting  letters,  walks, 

*  See  third  article  in  Part  I. 
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etc.,  make  every  effort  to  find  some  other  helper  to  take  your 
place  during  your  absence  so  that  your  deaf-blind  friend 
is  not  left  stranded  feeling  as  if  suddenly  cast  on  to  a 
desert  island  for  lack  of  help,  or  left  alone  shut  up  in  the 
house  during  the  whole  period  of  your  absence. 

6.  Before  going  away,  leave  with  your  deaf-blind  friend 
some  little  extra  pleasure  to  make  something  of  holiday 
enjoyment  for  her  while  you  are  away,  to  break  the 
monotony  of  her  usual  routine  —  such  as  some  of  her 
favourite  chocolate  or  fruit  or  flowers.  Write  to  her  for  the 
day  (or  one  of  the  days)  in  the  week  when  you  are  usually 
with  her,  so  that  she  will  have  the  companionship  of  your 
letter  and  not  feel  forgotten  and  left  out.  Some  little  token 
brought  back  with  you  from  your  holiday  will  also  help  to 
create  a  feeling  of  holidays  shared.  Also  a  day’s  outing  with 
her  on  your  return  could  be  planned. 

7.  When  you  have  decided  on  your  holiday  destination, 
make  a  point  of  ascertaining  beforehand  —  e.g.,  by  writing 
to  the  National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  Hon.  Gen. 
Secretary,  Mrs  J.  L.  Trigg,  142  Suffolk  Street,  Birmingham  1 
—  whether  there  is  any  deaf-blind  person  in  that  area  who 
would  welcome  a  visit  from  you,  and  perhaps  be  glad  to 
have  an  outing  with  you. 

There  are  few  joys  as  great  and  wonderful  as  is  the  joy  of 
giving  pleasure  to  those  who  have  less  than  ourselves;  and 
most  deaf-blind  folk  are  very  responsive  and  appreciative, 
and  are  good  companions,  with  plenty  of  the  real  holiday 
spirit,  contributing  something  themselves  to  the  general 
enjoyment.  Of  course  there  are  also  a  few  (as  among  sighted 
folk)  who  are  unresponsive ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  usually 
some  tragic  reason  for  it  hidden  away,  so  that  it  should  be 
felt  to  be  a  privilege  to  try  to  win  forth  responsiveness  and  to 
liberate  the  imprisoned  spirit  of  this  fellow-being  of  ours. 
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Holiday-makers,  try  this  grand  experiment  — -  it  is  well 
worth  while ! 

THE  HUNGER  FOR  FELLOWSHIP 

Scattered  about  in  some  of  the  other  articles  in  this  book 
there  are  various  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  need 
for  fellowship  and  to  the  fact  that  many  among  the  deaf- 
blind  are  starved  of  it;  but  to  the  uninitiated  these  refer¬ 
ences  may  be  inadequate  to  convey  a  really  vivid  conception 
of  all  that  lies  behind  that  twofold  fact.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  well  to  give  fuller  consideration  to  this  very  vital  matter 
in  a  separate  article,  even  at  risk  of  some  repetition. 

For  many  years  past,  both  during  and  since  the  recent 
war  (1939  to  1945),  the  physical  starvation  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  throughout  the  world  has,  very  rightly, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  both  in  the  Press  and  in  the 
minds  of  humane  individuals  in  all  lands,  so  that  most 
people  have  become  familiar  with  the  suffering  and  the 
seriously  disastrous  results  involved  to  both  the  mental  and 
physical  life  of  the  victims,  even  if  the  real,  heart-breaking 
intensity  of  all  this  defies  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
not  personally  witnessed  or  experienced  it. 

Starvation  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul,  however,  is  much 
less  real  to  all  who  have  not  themselves  had  personal 
experience  of  it,  so  that  these  uninitiated  folk  have  but  a 
vague,  dim  notion  of  what  it  can  mean.  The  suffering  and 
the  damaging  results  to  the  individuals  concerned  are  very 
much  more  hidden,  and  can  indeed  be  completely  concealed 
by  a  reticent  person  —  at  any  rate  for  a  long  period  of  years 
—  in  a  way  impossible  with  physical  starvation;  for  even 
where  it  does  eventually  begin  to  have  effects  on  bodily 
health,  those  effects  would  probably  not  be  traced  to  that 
cause. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be 
best  served  by  a  few  quotations  from  letters  received  by  me 
at  different  times  from  some  of  my  deaf-blind  correspon¬ 
dents.  The  names  used  are,  of  course,  fictitious. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Greta,  whom  we  have  already  met 
in  a  previous  article.  She  lives  in  two  rooms  in  her  own 
house,  with  two  tenants  who,  in  return  for  rent  reduction, 
are  responsible  for  her  meals  and  for  keeping  her  rooms 
clean.  Apart  from  these  material  duties,  however,  they  take 
little  notice  of  her,  rarely  saying  more  than  a  few  words  to 
her  when  one  or  other  of  them  brings  in  her  meals.  The 
local  Home  Teacher  visits  her  once  a  week,  and  another  local 
visitor  calls  on  a  different  day  each  week  to  take  her  out 
and  do  some  errands  for  her.  The  vicar  of  the  local  parish 
church,  whose  Sunday  Communion  Services  she  attends 
with  great  regularity,  has  never  once  been  to  see  her,  nor  do 
any  of  her  fellow-members  of  the  congregation  ever  heed 
her  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  who  takes  her  to 
the  Sunday  Communion  Service.  In  the  course  of  a  letter 
she  says: 

“I  have  not  had  any  intimate  friends  here  since  Mildred 
died  over  ten  years  ago.  The  people  now  here  are  not 
unkind,  they  are  just  indifferent,  regaining  me  merely  as 
someone  needing  practical  help  now  and  then  —  never  as  a 
human  soul  needing  real  friendship.  Oh!  God  knows  I 
know  what  it  is  to  starve,  to  hunger,  for  real  intimate 
fellowship  with  someone,  someone  to  whom  I  can  feel  close. 
Sometimes  I  have  even  sat  and  cried  till  I  felt  my  heart 
would  almost  break,  from  sheer  hunger  for  a  little  personal 
friendship  and  fellowship.  .  .  .  With  Mildred  there  was 
also  the  great  richness  of  spiritual  fellowship,  besides  sharing 
each  other’s  lives.  .  .  .  But  now  there  is  no  one  near  who 
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cares  enough  about  me  to  want  real  personal  fellowship 
with  me.” 

Rex  (also  quoted  in  a  previous  article),  who  lives  with 
two  sisters  and  a  brother,  wrote  a  few  months  ago  — 
“Although  comfortable  enough  materially,  and  living  with 
members  of  my  own  family,  I  am  very  isolated  inwardly. 
They  all  hold  themselves  aloof  from  me  —  perhaps  partly 
because  of  the  ‘bother’  of  the  manual  alphabet  —  and  say 
little  to  me  beyond  what  is  actually  necessary  for  practical 
purposes.  I  feel  starved  for  love,  and  as  if  I  belonged  to 
nobody,  and  nobody  really  cares.  ...  I  sometimes  think 
I  should  go  crazy  with  the  sense  of  isolation  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  spirit  were  it  not  for  some  measure  of  friendliness 
and  freedom  of  expression  with  letter-pals.  But  nothing 
really  makes  up  for  a  lack  of  fellowship  and  affection  in  one’s 
home.” 

.  Rita,  in  a  later  part  of  the  letter  quoted  in  the  same 
earlier  article,  adds — “I  had  my  thirty-seventh  birthday 
the  other  day,  but  it  was  not  noticed,  as  Granny  has  never 
felt  like  even  small  celebrations  since  her  sister  died  ten 
years  ago.  I  often  envy  you  Irish,  as  you  seem  to  know  how 
to  express  affection  and  make  such  lovely  festivals  out  of 
birthdays  and  other  anniversaries.  My  Granny  has  not 
that  ability — she  is  dry,  cold,  like  the  Enid  Forrest  in  your 
story  about  the  lonely  deaf-blind  lady;  and  sometimes  I  feel 
a  sort  of  all-over  hunger  for  the  warm  kind  of  love  and  real 
fellowship.  We  never  talk  of  anything  but  surface  things.” 

Then  there  is  Adeline,  in  her  forties,  living  with  two 
cousins  and  a  mutual  friend.  In  a  letter  last  year  she  said  — 
“I  wish  you  were  here  beside  me,  for  I  long  to  have  an 
intimate  talk  with  someone  I  can  feel  close  to.  I  never 
express  myself  here  at  home.  ...  I  long  for  someone  to 
love  —  someone  who  wants  my  love,  and  with  whom  I  can 
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have  real  heart  and  soul  fellowship.  I  hope  I  have  not 
seemed  too  affectionate  to  you,  darling,  but  friendship  is  so 
precious  and  so  necessary,  and  you  give  me  in  letters  what 
I  cannot  get  here.  And  it’s  so  nice  to  have  someone  I  can 
say  darling  to.  .  .  .  It’s  queer  how  the  starved  sort  of 
feeling  inside  can  make  one  ache  all  over  and  feel  tired, 
just  as  hunger  in  one’s  body  can.  .  .  .” 

Lastly  there  is  Aldys,  also  in  her  forties,  living  with  a 
married  cousin,  her  husband,  and  their  grown-up  daughter. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Aldys  wrote:  “I  am  writing  this  to  you 
out  on  the  veranda  of  our  bungalow,  with  the  lovely  warm 
fragrant  stillness  of  a  summer  evening  all  around  me  — 
scent  of  lilac,  hawthorn,  lilies-of-the-valley,  etc.  It  is 
exquisitely,  achingly  beautiful  — -  almost  too  beautiful,  for  it 
stirs  up  the  suppressed  hidden  depths  of  one’s  being, 
drawing  one’s  very  soul  up  from  its  underground  pi'ison,  and 
with  it  the  old  aching  hunger  for  intimate  contact  with 
another’s  heart  and  mind  and  soul.  But  there  is  no  one  here 
to  whom  I  could  speak  of  such  things,  and  no  one  who  ever 
speaks  to  me  of  them.  Celia  and  Alan  are  both  kindly 
enough  in  practical  ways,  and  so  is  Pearl;  but  they  never 
speak  of  anything  but  surface  things  to  me.  But  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  ardent  church-goers,  both  Sundays  and 
weekdays  —  especially  Pearl  — ■  one  would  think  one  was 
living  in  a  family  of  kindly  but  aloof  pagans !  —  or  Undines ! 
And  that’s  how  I  myself  have  to  appear.  Neither  do  I  ever 
get  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  discussions  about  anything 
— -  Celia  is  scared  stiff  by  the  bare  idea  of  ‘controversial 
topics’  even  if  the  argument  is  only  between  Alan  and 
Pearl.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  inner  trinity  of  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  would  have  shrivelled  up  from  sheer 
starvation  but  for  the  human  contacts  in  letters.  But  pieces 
of  paper  with  dotty  writing  on  them  are  not  very  satisfactory 
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substitutes  for  direct,  close  contact  with  an  actual  human 
personality.  So  I  do  ache  to  have  you,  or  some  other  real 
friend,  here  beside  me,  sharing  the  lovely,  mysterious  magic 
of  this  fragrant  evening  hush.  .  . 

It  was  remarked  in  an  earlier  article  that  it  is  not  only 
bodies  that  can  feel  starved,  frozen,  and  homeless;  and  in 
the  foregoing  letters  we  get  glimpses  of  some  of  the  human 
hearts  and  souls  who  are  being  left  to  this  secret  starvation, 
cold,  and  homelessness  —  exiled,  as  it  were,  to  wander 
forth  in  letters,  seeking  at  a  distance  something  of  the 
friendship,  freedom,  and  intimacy  of  fellowship  denied  them 
in  their  own  environment.  There  is  surely  something 
pathetically  significant  in  the  words  above  quoted  — “I  hope 
you  will  not  think  I  am  too  affectionate  .  .  What 
hidden  tragedies  of  the  heart  must  lie  behind  the  feeling 
that  one  should  apologise  for  being  affectionate! 

Here  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  not  only  our 
deaf-blind  comrades  who  have  such  experiences  as  those  just 
indicated,  for  there  are  also  hearing-blind  folk  and  sighted- 
hearing  folk  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  sighted-deaf  —  who 
have  been  through  or  are  going  through  this  inner  desola¬ 
tion,  some  of  them  have,  indeed,  written  to  me  in  words 
similar  to  those  given  in  the  foregoing  quotations.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  people  whose  hearing  does  allow  them  at  least  the 
partial  compensation  of  the  general  fellowship  attainable  in 
conferences,  public  worship,  and,  in  some  cases,  family  life, 
can  suffer  acutely  from  lack  of  the  more  intimate  personal 
fellowship,  how  much  more  so  must  be  the  case  with  those 
whose  deafness  shuts  them  off  from  these  and  other  partial 
substitutes,  and  who  live  mostly  in  a  sort  of  prison? 

The  repression  of  the  affectional  and  spiritual  life  partially 
revealed  in  these  letters  can  have  damaging  results  where 
certain  temperaments  are  concerned  if  it  goes  on  for  long 
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unrelieved.  No  type  of  isolation  is  really  natural  to  the 
human  spirit,  but  alas !  deafness  (as  we  noted  in  the  article 
on  “The  Isolation  of  the  Deaf-Blind”)  is  one  of  the  most 
tragically  separating  influences  in  human  relationships,  even 
in  families.  Moreover,  where  human  hearts  and  souls 
remain  or  become  strangers  to  each  other,  the  individuals 
concerned  may  hurt  each  other  quite  unintentionally, 
whereas  closer  inner  contacts  might  bring  about  some 
measure  of  real  understanding,  so  that  the  suppressed 
hidden  stores  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  affection  would 
be  liberated  into  active  manifestation,  and  life  be  the  richer 
for  all  concerned. 

Another  of  the  damaging  effects  of  this  repression  of  the 
inner  life  and  its  hungers  may  be  an  alteration  even  in  the 
external  personality,  although  this  visible  harm  may  be 
attributed  to  the  very  opposite  cause.  Sighted  people 
visiting  certain  deaf-blind  individuals  for  the  first  time  will 
report  afterwards- — -“These  deaf-blind  folk  seem  to  have 
such  a  vacant  look  on  their  faces  that  one  can  easily  get  the 
impression  that  they  are  either  a  bit  mentally  defective  or 
else  very  unresponsive  and  difficult  to  get  at.” 

But  the  real  reason  for  this,  in  at  least  some  of  these  cases, 
may  be  that  they  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  living  solely 
on  the  surface  of  themselves,  saying  little  beyond  what  is 
practically  necessary,  in  their  relations  with  the  people 
around  them,  banishing  their  affectional  and  spiritual 
life  to  the  underground  of  their  being,  that  all  external 
expression  of  this  life  has  also  been  banished,  the  face  be¬ 
coming  a  mask,  wearing  a  hard  vacant  look,  this  sometimes 
reinforced  by  an  aloof  or  even  cold  manner.  I  also  know 
of  deaf-blind  folk  who  seem  almost  to  have  lost  the  very 
ability  to  express  such  feelings  as  sympathy,  appreciation, 
and  any  real  warmth  of  friendliness,  feeling  awkward  about 
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doing  so  even  when  they  very  much  want  to.  As  Aldys 
remarked,  “Oneself  and  one’s  feelings  get  so  far  back 
inside  oneself,  and  pushed  so  deep  down  underground,  that 
one  cannot  get  at  them  even  when  one  wants  to  —  or  even 
if  one  does  touch  them  one  has  almost  to  drag  them  out 
by  main  force  and  a  huge  effort.” 

The  sighted  would-be  friend,  therefore,  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  initial  impressions  of  “blank-wall”  faces  to 
unresponsiveness,  but  should  remember  that  behind  this 
there  may  be  hidden  tragedies  of  the  heart  and  soul,  in 
which  case  the  need  for  understanding  friendship  is  all  her 
greater  and  all  the  more  urgent. 

The  letters  quoted  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  so  expressive 
that  little  more  need  be  added.  If  naturally  reticent 
people,  or  those  who  prefer  superficial  smooth-sailing  at  any 
price,  should  feel  reluctant  to  incur  the  risks  sometimes 
involved  in  entering  into  intimate  contact  with  the  heart, 
the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  a  fellow-being  whose  experiences, 
ideas,  and  temperament  may  be  disturbingly  different  from 
their  own  —  then  may  there  come  to  them  more  of  that 
great  adventure-spirit  which  thrills  responsive  to  the 
unknown,  the  mysteries,  the  surprises,  and  the  “ups  and 
downs”  of  human  personality,  lured  onward  by  these  into 
new  venture  and  romance  of  a  mutually  intimate  friend¬ 
ship.  The  real  adventure-spirit  will  not  be  daunted  by 
initial  misunderstandings,  seeming  antagonisms,  clashes 
of  temperament,  and  disagreements  on  vital  matters,  for  it  is 
not  always  the  easiest  and  smoothest  friendships  that  are  the 
most  enduring  or  the  noblest.  On  the  contrary,  these 
difficulties  have  often  been  the  prelude  to  a  lastingly  strong 
and  noble  friendship ;  for  when  faults  and  failures  are  shared 
together,  with  affectionate  and  patient  effort  on  both  sides 
to  reach  mutual  understanding,  the  mutual  triumph  is  all 
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the  greater,  and  a  friendship  is  built  up  which  no  “ups  and 
downs”  of  mood  or  circumstances  can  shake.  Then  life 
for  both  the  human  hearts  concerned  is  all  the  richer,  the 
more  courageous,  and  the  more  aglow  with  the  gold  of 
romance. 

For  there  can  be  romance  in  real  friendship  just  as  there 
can  be  in  true  marriage;  and  if  such  a  marriage  is  a 
sacrament,  so  also  may  be  such  a  friendship,  for  in  both 
cases  the  linking  together  of  two  personalities  is  inspired 
and  blessed  by  the  divine  Lover,  the  Friend  of  all  friend¬ 
ships,  who  gives  them  the  romance  and  glory  they  bring 
into  life. 


THE  HUNGER  FOR  BEAUTY 

I.  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD 

(This  article  was  first  written  in  July  1935  after  reading 
Daphne  Muir’s  on  “Problems  of  Blindness”  published  in 
The  New  Beacon  in  June.  It  was  finished  and  sent  off  to  the 
Editor  some  time  before  I  even  knew  of  Phillipa  Fletcher’s 
excellent  paper  on  “Beauty  and  the  Blind”,  extracts  from 
which  were  published  in  another  issue  of  the  Beacon;  but  I 
decided  not  to  alter  my  own  as  most  of  it  is  on  quite  different 
lines  from  hers.) 

Probably  few  deaf-blind  folk,  other  than  the  definitely 
artistic,  are  conscious  of  a  hunger  for  beauty,  or  recognise  it 
for  what  it  is.  Yet,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  that 
hunger  does  exist  in  most  deaf-blind  persons  as  in  most 
normal  sighted-hearing  ones.  Probably,  too,  few  of  the 
latter  realise  this  need  for  beauty  in  deaf-blind  life  —  at 
any  rate,  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  in  which  they 
recognise  other  deaf-blind  needs;  and  for  some  people 
beauty  is  regarded  as  a  non-essential  luxury  rather  than 
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as  a  fundamental  and  important  influence  in  the  growth 
and  blossoming  of  the  human  soul. 

The  primary  channels  through  which  we  receive  im¬ 
pressions  of  beauty  are  the  senses  of  sight  and  sound ;  for, 
although  beauty  of  some  kind  and  in  some  degree  may  come 
to  us  through  our  other  three  senses  —  smell,  touch,  and 
taste  —  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  relatively  inferior  and  has 
not  the  same  power  of  satisfying  the  aesthetic  passion 
within  us. 

Blindness,  therefore,  means  the  shutting  out  of  all  beauty 
of  colour,  form  and  movement,  leaving  nothing  to  look  at 
but  enclosing  walls  of  either  black  darkness  or  a  yellowish 
or  greyish  fog,  which  never  gives  one  moment’s  respite  from 
its  monotonous  (and  very  uninspiring)  hue.  Deafness  means 
the  shutting  out  of  all  beauty  of  sound  — ■  instrumental  music 
and  singing,  the  friendliness  and  affection  in  human  voices, 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  music  of  running  brooks 
and  the  grand  waves  of  the  sea.  The  deaf  person  is  then 
condemned  either  to  perpetual  silence  or  to  a  relentlessly 
incessant  medley  of  very  unmusical  sounds,  sometimes 
discordant,  such  as  buzzing,  hissing,  drumming,  roaring, 
out-of-tune  bass  chords,  and  a  variety  of  other  quite 
indescribable  and  tormenting  noises  in  the  ear.  Beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  describe  is  the  resultant  yearning  — 
a  strained,  aching  yearning — to  escape  from  this  colourless, 
drab  noise-tormented  existence  into  the  richly  varied  beauty 
of  sights  and  sounds  offered  by  the  external  world  around 
them. 

Perhaps  this  endlessly  unsatisfied  craving  for  beauty  is 
explanation  —  or  part  of  the  explanation  —  why  the  more 
artistic  deaf-blind,  when  out  for  a  walk,  can  sometimes  feel 
so  thrilled  by  the  few  slighter  impressions  that  come  to  them 
through  the  senses  of  smell  and  touch  —  the  scent  of  lilac 
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or  hawthorn,  the  touch  of  a  silken-fringed  satiny  young 
beech  leaf  not  long  escaped  from  its  brown  wrappings,  or  the 
soft  fur  of  a  cat  met  on  the  way.  These  things  may,  indeed, 
bring  a  very  rapture  of  pleasure  incomprehensible  to  a  non- 
artistic,  less  responsive  sighted  escort  who  might  be  tempted 
to  think  it  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cause,  and  to  regard 
it  with  a  tinge  of  superior  amusement  as  being  a  case  of 
“little  things  pleasing  little  minds”.  The  sighted  com¬ 
panion  would  need  to  realise  that  these  things  do  more 
than  convey  their  own  beauty  to  the  deaf-blind  person. 
They  also  convey  a  more  vivid  consciousness,  and  therefore 
a  more  vivid  mental  picture,  of  the  lovely  objects  which 
produce  the  fragrance  or  silkiness,  so  that  the  deaf-blind 
person  gets  a  vision  of  the  whole  lilac  tree  or  beech  tree 
itself  in  all  its  splendour,  and  the  starved  aesthetic  nature 
can  derive  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  from  that  as  well 
as  from  the  fragrance  or  satiny  touch. 

One  can,  in  fact,  feel  almost  enfolded  by  beauty  as  one 
breathes  in  the  fragrance  of  a  wood  while  feeling  the  soft 
velvety  touch  of  its  moss  beneath  one’s  (preferably  bare) 
feet;  or  when  one  walks  in  a  hawthorn-scented  field  where 
springy  grass  under  one’s  feet  makes  movement  a  pleasure; 
or  when  one  holds  the  soft-furred,  graceful  form  of  a  cat  in 
one’s  lap,  and  feels  the  vibration  of  his  musical  purr  against 
one’s  hand.  Most  deaf-blind  folk  also  revel  in  the  touch  of 
the  sun’s  warmth  or  the  fire’s  glow,  and  have  a  great  love  of 
sitting  where  they  can  feel  either,  not  simply  for  the 
physical  enjoyment  of  the  warmth  and  glow,  but  also 
because  these  things  convey  a  sense  of  brightness  and  colour 
bringing  a  mental  picture,  perhaps  of  a  sunlit  garden  or 
field,  or  a  firelit  gloaming  with  its  mingling  of  red-gold  light 
and  grey  shadows.  Walking  bare-foot  over  sun-warmed 
wet  sands,  with  the  waves  of  the  sea  rippling  or  dashing  over 
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one’s  feet,  conveys  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  sun-lit,  silver- 
crested,  blue-green  waves  coming  in  from  a  vast  expanse  of 
sea  beneath  a  blue  sky;  and  one’s  mental  ears  can  hear  the 
mighty  music  they  make  as  they  come,  while  its  en¬ 
chanting  sea-weedy  fragrance  makes  more  real  the  presence 
of  crimson  and  brown  and  green  sea-weeds. 

So  if  any  of  your  deaf-blind  friends  seem  to  have  a  mania 
for  their  walks  to  be  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or  for  being 
installed  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  railway  carriage  or  by  a 
sunny  window;  or  if  there  is  a  propensity  to  seek  a  fireside 
nook  or,  in  warm  weather,  a  preference  for  sitting  out  in  a 
fragrant  garden  instead  of  being  in  a  room  where  neither 
sunshine  nor  fire  is  available  —  then  be  understanding  and 
sympathetic,  and  try  to  fulfil  these  longings.  Moreover,  the 
sense  of  beauty,  through  whatever  channel  it  comes,  not 
only  gives  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  aesthetic  nature, 
but  also  has  a  curiously  liberating,  expanding  effect  on 
heart  and  soul,  so  that  it  becomes  easier  to  open  out  to  a 
friend  and  to  respond  more  fully  —  in  short,  easier  to  be 
oneself,  when  in  this  contact  with  fragrance,  sunshine,  or 
fire. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  sense  of  taste  can  be  said  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  aesthetic  nature,  although  most  of  us 
are  given  to  such  involuntary  exclamations  as,  “That  was  a 
beautiful  peach!”  or  “That  had  a  lovely  taste!”  when 
expressing  pleasure  in  some  delicious  and  much-enjoyed 
article  of  food.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
starved  sense  of  beauty  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
apparently  abnormal  craving  for  sweet  things  or  juicy  fruits 
which  characterises  some  of  our  deaf-blind  folk,  who  can 
certainly  get  a  great  amount  of  pleasure,  refreshment,  and 
stimulus  from  a  bar  of  chocolate  or  a  plate  of  strawberries. 
The  need  for  a  pleasurable  little  break  in  long  hours  of 
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lonely  occupation  may  also  be  at  the  back  of  this  longing 
for  a  bit  of  eatable  sweetness  with  its  “beautiful”  taste — and 
to  keep  such  longings  in  check  often  adds  to  the  strain  of  life. 

So  again,  have  patience  and  sympathy,  remembering  that 
there  may  be  more  than  your  eyes  can  see  behind  any 
extreme  concern  for  such  physical  things  as  can  be  tasted, 
smelt,  or  touched.  And  if  you  cannot  satisfy  the  deeper 
yearnings  of  a  deaf-blind  person,  you  may  afford  temporary 
relief  from  strain,  and  some  real  refreshment  to  body  and 
spirit  by  a  little  attention  to  those  longings  which  can  be 
gratified  by  objects  of  taste,  scent  and  touch.  This  may  be 
rendering  a  greater  service  to  the  deaf-blind  friend  than  you 
think,  for  the  “little  things”  of  life  may  sometimes  have  a 
very  real  and  vital  contribution  to  make  to  the  greater  — 
even  a  flower  or  a  bar  of  chocolate  may  have  a  truly 
sacramental  mission  to  perform. 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  whether  it  brings 
happiness  to  the  more  artistic  deaf-blind  to  be  taken  to 
scenes  of  beauty,  and  to  be  given  detailed  descriptions  of 
these.  Some  deaf-blind  folk  would  probably  find  that  the 
pain  much  outweighed  the  pleasure ;  others,  that  the 
benefits  proved  greater  than  the  pain.  Still  others  would  be 
torn  between  the  two  opposing  reactions,  experiencing  an 
inner  tempest  of  conflicting  emotions  and  thoughts. 
Probably  to  no  really  sensitive  artist-soul  could  it  be  entirely 
unalloyed  pleasure.  But  much  depends  on  the  outlook  of 
the  deaf-blind  individual  concerned,  and  also  on  the 
temperament  and  character  of  the  sighted  escort.  If  the 
guide  happens  to  be  a  very  intimate  friend  and  kindred 
spirit,  the  benefits  of  such  an  expedition  may  outweigh  the 
pain  and  counteract  depression.  The  safest  way  is  to  con¬ 
sult  the  deaf-blind  person  herself  (or  himself)  before  you 
plan  any  excursions  of  this  nature. 
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There  are  sighted  people  who — perhaps  naturally  enough 
—  think  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  is  the  external 
appearance  of  the  room  they  allocate  to  the  deaf-blind 
member  of  the  household,  nor  what  kind  of  exterior  attaches 
to  such  objects  as  handbags,  purses,  books,  etc.,  when  these 
are  to  be  gifts  to  a  blind  person,  so  long  as  they  serve  their 
appointed  utilitarian  function  effectively.  But  this  is  quite  a 
mistake,  especially  as  regards  the  more  artistic  blind  who 
have  once  had  sight.  Although  they  cannot  see  their  room 
or  their  handbag  or  their  book  with  their  physical  eyes, 
they  can  see  them  with  their  mental  eyes;  and  it  can  make 
quite  a  lot  of  difference  to  them  whether  their  surroundings 
and  possessions  are  beautiful  or  drab  or  downright  ugly  — 
the  consciousness  of  ugliness  or  drabness  having  a  depressing 
and  oppressing  effect,  whereas  the  consciousness  of  beauty 
around  them  can  be  inspiring  and  vitalising  as  well  as 
pleasurable. 

A  personal  reference  may  help  to  make  this  indisputably 
clear.  It  gives  me  considerable  pleasure  to  choose  the  wall¬ 
paper  for  my  room  myself,  and  to  know  that  the  cover  on 
my  cushion  is  very  pretty  with  a  floral  design  in  several 
colours.  It  is  also  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  that  my 
handbag,  instead  of  being  a  plain  brown  or  black,  was 
made  by  my  sister  in  pretty  emerald  green  American 
cloth  sewn  with  rose  silk,  with  a  flower  in  rose  silk  em¬ 
broidered  on  it,  while  its  flap  is  spangled  with  tiny  silver- 
sparkling  beads  —  the  green  and  rose  being  chosen  because 
they  are  my  favourite  colours.  I  never  feel  in  the  spirit  for 
writing  so  much  when  in  plain  or  ugly  environment  as  I  do 
when  surrounded  by  beauty  of  colour  and  design. 

As  regards  the  loss  of  beauty  of  sound,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  hear  music  in  imagination,  in  all  its  full  richness  of 
chords,  than  it  is  to  see  colour  that  way.  But  some  time  ago 
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I  realised  that,  with  the  loss  of  other  forms  of  music,  I  was 
taking  much  more  notice  of  music  in  words,  especially  in 
names  of  persons  and  places,  though,  as  an  author,  I  had 
always  been  very  keenly  interested  in  names.  For  instance, 
while  a  name  barren  of  rich-sounding  syllables  (such  as 
Anne  or  Hannah  or  John)  was  to  me  like  a  mere  single  note 
struck  on  the  piano,  I  can  get  almost  thrilled  to  come  across 
and  to  say  names  whose  syllables  are  themselves  musical, 
giving  me  something  of  the  sheer  pleasure  that  I  used  to 
derive  from  chords  on  the  piano.  Such  names  include  the 
following  — -  Rosamond,  Rosaleen,  Evereld,  Iris,  Mar¬ 
guerite,  and  Sylvia,  among  female  names;  and  Terence, 
Joscelyn,  Christopher,  Gerald,  and  Roderick,  among  male 
names.  In  fact,  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  choosing  names 
for  the  characters  in  my  stories.  • 

2.  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  BEAUTY 
But  are  there  any  other  forms  of  beauty  more  satisfying  than 
those  which  come  through  the  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and 
taste,  which  we  can  help  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the  deaf- 
blind?  What  is  the  best  way  to  meet  this  mighty  hunger  for 
beauty  in  their  hearts?  What  “things  of  beauty”  are  left 
to  them?  Almost  none,  so  far  as  visible,  material  objects  are 
concerned ;  but  the  following  may  do  much  to  bring  a  very 
real  sense  of  beauty  into  their  souls,  as  I  know  from  personal 
experience. 

Poetry 

There  is  the  beauty  of  real  poetry,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose  —  the  poetry  of  ideas  and  of  their  written  expression. 
There  are  many  volumes  of  such  poetry  obtainable 
in  Braille  from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  —  for 
instance,  the  prose  and  verse  of  the  Indian  mystic, 
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Rabindranath  Tagore,  and  the  wonderful  narrative  poem, 
“The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme”,  by  Alfred  Noyes,  so  rich  in 
colour  and  music  and  vivid  pictures,  so  that  one  is  taken 
right  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Beauty  of  Character 

This  may  be  met  with  both  in  living  personalities  (with 
whom  the  deaf-blind  person  may  already  be  in  touch  or 
could  be  brought  into  touch),  and  in  Braille  works  of  fiction 
and  biography.  To  lose  oneself  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  truly  beautiful  and  grand  character  can  be  as  satisfying 
as  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  picture  or  landscape, 
and  is  often  more  lasting  in  its  influence. 

Creative  Imagination 

Almost  all  really  artistic  natures  are  gifted  with  a  consider¬ 
able  supply  of  imagination,  and  this  might  be  more 
definitely  utilised  as  a  bringer  of  beauty  if  trained  to  its  full 
powers  in  two  different  directions,  each  supplementing  and 
helping  the  other. 

(a)  To  produce  more  vivid  pictures  of  external  beauty 
when  described  by  someone,  until,  by  constant  use  of  this 
visualising  faculty,  it  becomes  so  powerful  in  presenting  to 
the  inner  eye  some  of  the  things  beautiful  lost  to  outer  sight 
that  it  can  bring  some  measure  of  satisfaction  to  the 
aesthetic  sense. 

(b)  This  gift  of  imagination  could  also  be  trained  to  do 
more  creative  work  in  the  only  form  of  art  not  closed  to  the 
deaf-blind  —  writing.  For  in  the  creation  of  beauty  through 
writing  —  whether  stories,  articles,  verse,  letters  —  the 
artist-soul  is  living  in  constant  contemplation  of  beauty, 
constant  companionship  with  it,  and  may  thereby  find  some 
outlet  for,  and  satisfaction  of,  the  natural  passion  for  beauty. 
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This  may  be  so  all  the  more  if  some  friend  takes  an  interest  in 
the  work  produced,  because  to  share  an  inner  vision  is  to 
intensify  it  and  enrich  it.  Even  where  the  creative  power 
cannot  be  adequate  to  reach  publication  standards,  it  can  be 
of  real  service  in  the  more  modest  form  of  letters,  whether  to 
personal  friends  or  to  magazines ;  and  the  deaf-blind  have 
a  Braille  magazine  of  their  own  in  which  letters  from  them 
are  welcomed,  and  which  bears  a  name  which  itself  conveys 
a  vision  of  beauty —  The  Rainbow.  Through  such  letters  the 
artistic  deaf-blind  not  only  bring  things  beautiful  before 
their  own  eyes,  but  make  them  vivid  to  the  eyes  of  their 
fellows  who  read  their  letters.  Should  anything  worthy  of 
publication  (other  than  letters)  be  produced,  the  sighted 
friend  can  help  by  trying  to  find  a  suitable  publisher, 
interesting  other  sighted  folk  in  these  creations,  and  if 
necessary,  trying  to  obtain  advance  orders. 

In  this  connexion  it  might  be  mentioned  that  some 
authorities  have  claimed  that  a  talent  which  has  hitherto 
found  expression  through  one  form  of  art  may,  if  that  form 
becomes  closed  against  it,  be  re-directed  into  an  alternative 
form,  so  that  a  blind  painter  may  become  a  musician  or, 
should  deafness  be  added,  a  writer.  To  what  extent,  if  any, 
this  is  true,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  theory  is  interesting  and 
would  be  worth  testing. 

Friendship 

A  deeply-intimate  friendship  (such  as  that  described  by 
Hugh  Black,  Clifford  Bax,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in 
their  writings)  can  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  ever  created  by  human  hearts  — -  and  by  the 
Divine  Artist.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  truly 
thrilling  experiences  life  can  know,  flooding  one’s  whole 
being  with  a  beauty  and  grandeur  far  beyond  that  of  the 
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loveliest  of  landscapes,  and  impelling  one’s  heart  to  kneel 
in  passionate  thanksgiving  to  the  Heavenly  Artist  for  having 
created  so  marvellous  a  gift. 

But  you  may  feel  that  you  are  just  an  “ordinary”  person 
and  that  such  a  friendship  being  indeed  a  great  art,  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  build  up  anything  so  richly  grand  as  that. 
Yet  some  degree  of  talent  for  the  art  of  friendship  is  im¬ 
planted  in  every  normal  human  soul,  and  is  capable  of  being 
developed  even  in  the  most  “ordinary”  person.  All  art 
needs  some  learning,  and  the  art  of  friendship  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Two  of  its  chief  essentials  are  (1)  a  devoted  affection 
that  stands  by  the  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  good  and 
bad;  and  (2)  an  eager  desire  for  the  fullest  possible  sharing 
of  each  other’s  lives  in  all  their  varied  experiences  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  darkness  and  light  —  a  sharing  which  in  its  turn 
leads  to  the  further  joy  and  blessedness  of  mutual  service. 

It  may  perhaps  be  helpful  to  add  that  the  foregoing  is 
written  from  out  of  a  rich  personal  experience  of  such  friend¬ 
ship,  the  mere  remembrance  of  which,  in  speaking  of  it 
here,  floods  my  whole  being  with  a  wonder  and  beauty  far 
exceeding  that  which  used  to  come  to  me  from  even  the  most 
glorious  of  sunsets  or  the  most  lovely  of  woodland  scenes, 
although  these  had  often  thrilled  me  with  an  ecstasy  of 
responsive  joy  and  adoration.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  of 
course,  the  friendship  I  have  had  in  mind  is  that  which 
includes  intimate  spiritual  fellowship  (which  does  not 
necessarily  mean  theological  agreement),  for  that  is  the 
greatest  of  all  friendships,  and  the  most  wonderful. 

Idealism 

Finally,  there  is  the  beauty  of  idealism  which,  shining 
within  us  like  a  star  in  the  night  —  or  like  a  rainbow  above 
the  storm-clouds  —  can  bring  to  birth  some  new  form  of 
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creative  power  through  which  the  passion  for  beauty  may 
express  itself  and  find  at  least  partial,  if  not  complete, 
satisfaction  and  fulfilment.  For  life  itself  can  and  should  be 
an  art  —  individual  life,  family  life,  village  life,  town  life, 
national  life,  and  world  life.  Each  and  all  can  be  built  up 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  if  we  keep  bright  before  us,  and  try 
to  act  on,  a  “vision  splendid”  of  what  each  may  become. 
For  the  world-life  probably  most  of  us  cherish  ideals  of 
universal  brotherhood,  all  nations  working  together  in 
freedom  and  fraternity  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  whole, 
sharing  their  cultural  and  other  treasures  with  each  other 
and  trying  to  understand  and  help  each  other’s  problems. 
Chivalry  towards  the  weaker  ones,  whether  human  or  sub¬ 
human,  will  have  an  honoured  place  in  that  shining  ideal. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  in  these  latter  sections  I 
have  been  writing  more  about  spiritual  beauty  than  about 
material  beauty,  and  have  been  suggesting  ways  of  sub¬ 
limating  the  hunger  for  beauty  rather  than  ways  of  satisfying 
the  “purely”  aesthetic  sense.  But,  surely,  beauty  itself  is 
spii’itual  in  its  ultimate  nature,  and  is  apprehended 
primarily  by  that  mysterious  inner  eye  which  we  call  “the 
eye  for  beauty”,  without  which  no  amount  of  physical  sight 
would  avail.  Naturally,  the  born  artist  will  long  to  have 
both  that  inner  eye  and  its  outer  counterpart ;  and  all  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  to  have  more  of  spiritual  and  mental 
beauty  in  one’s  life  does  do  something  to  provide  substitutes 
for  external  beauty  in  deaf-blind  life,  bringing  into  it  a  new 
glory. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  TO  MINISTERS 
It  might  well  be  thought  unnecessary  to  address  a  special 
letter  to  Christian  Ministers  and  their  congregations  on 
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behalf  of  the  deaf-blind  members  in  their  midst.  But  there 
are  many  deaf-blind  folk  who  feel  themselves  to  be  neglected 
or  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  account  by  the  Ministers  and 
people  of  the  Churches  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and 
there  are  Ministers  who  are  either  hardly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  deaf-blind  members  in  their  Churches,  or 
who,  although  aware,  are  hopelessly  puzzled  as  to  what 
means  they  could  adopt  to  draw  these  isolated  ones  into  real 
fellowship  with  their  Church. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the  suggestions  to  be 
put  forward  in  this  note  may  be  of  service  to  all  concerned, 
while  also  it  may  be  helpful  to  preface  these  with  a  brief 
indication  of  the  position  in  which  many  deaf-blind  folk  at 
present  find  themselves  in  relation  to  their  Churches. 
Their  needs  will  then  be  more  apparent,  and  the  reasons 
behind  some  of  the  suggestions  will  be  all  the  clearer. 

SOME  FACTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

Certain  deaf-blind  letter-friends  of  mine,  who  are  members 
either  of  the  Roman  or  Anglican  Church  (to  take  these 
Churches  first)  have  written  me  at  different  times  during  the 
last  few  years  telling  me  that  they  never  receive  a  visit  from 
their  Priest  or  Vicar  nor  from  any  member  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  One  lady  has  to  grope  her  way  to  Mass  alone,  at  much 
danger  to  herself  and  at  the  cost  of  much  nervous  strain  (she 
is  elderly),  because  not  a  single  member  of  the  congregation 
has  ever  offered  to  call  for  her  and  escort  her  to  the  church. 
Another  lady,  herself  deaf-blind,  who  has  for  years  been 
very  active  in  trying  to  find  sighted  friends  for  her  deaf- 
blind  comrades,  even  reported  that  after  years  of  experience 
she  had  given  up  writing  to  clergy  on  their  behalf,  because 
“the  clergy  are  quite  hopeless”.  (Let  us  hope  that  this  is  a 
very  rare  experience!)  In  one  case  the  Vicar  promised  to 
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learn  the  manual  alphabet  and  to  call  on  the  deaf-blind 
member  of  his  Church;  but  later,  when  reminded  of  his 
promise,  he  said  he  could  not  manage  to  learn  finger-talk, 
but  would  go  to  see  the  deaf-blind  lady  “and  hold  her 
hand”!  Her  comment  was  a  disappointed  and  despairing, 
“What  on  earth  is  the  good  of  that  to  me?” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Vicar  to  whom  I  wrote  myself  on 
behalf  of  an  overlooked  deaf-blind  member  of  his  Church 
(which  she  had  been  unable  to  attend  through  lack  of 
escort),  responded  immediately  and  warmly,  expressing 
gratitude  to  me  that  I  had  written  to  him  about  her,  and 
going  off  the  very  next  day  to  look  her  up.  Yet  when  this 
kindly  Vicar  appealed  from  the  pulpit  for  volunteers  to 
visit  this  lady  and  to  take  her  out  now  and  then  (she  had 
not  been  outside  the  house  for  months,  despite  glorious 
summer  weather)  not  one  single  member  of  that  Christian 
congregation  came  forward !  The  only  two  who  did  make 
an  inquiry  were  scared  off  by  the  need  to  learn  the  finger- 
alphabet! 

As  regards  the  Free  Churches,  I  have  no  first-hand 
information,  because  none  of  my  own  deaf-blind  corres¬ 
pondents  happen  to  be  members  of  any  Free  Church,  apart 
from  one  who  is  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  This 
member  used  occasionally  to  attend  the  Meetings  for 
Worship  on  Sunday  mornings,  going  with  the  only  sighted- 
hearing  fellow-member  living  near  enough  to  take  her,  the 
members  of  this  Meeting  being  very  scattered.  Since  this 
escort  left  the  district  two  years  before  the  war,  the  deaf- 
blind  member  has  not  been  to  the  Meeting  (which  is  almost 
an  hour’s  walk  distant) ;  and  during  the  last  three  years  has 
not  been  visited  or  written  to  by  any  member  of  that 
Meeting,  so  that  she  feels  very  much  cut  off  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  whenever  I  have  written  to  some  of  the  local 
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Friends’  Meetings  to  request  a  friend  for  some  deaf-blind 
person  in  that  area,  the  response  has  been  immediate  and 
effective,  even  though  in  only  one  of  the  four  cases  in 
question  was  the  deaf-blind  person  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Indeed  in  two  cases  the  deaf-blind  folk  were 
members  of  Anglican  Churches,  the  Vicars  of  which  never 
came  near  them. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  even  while  one  very  much  hopes 
that  the  neglectful  Ministers  and  congregations  are  in  a 
small  minority,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  appeal  to 
Ministers  of  all  denominations  to  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
deaf-blind  folk  in  their  locality,  especially  if  these  are 
members  of  their  Churches. 

Some  deaf-blind  folk  are  bitterly  anti-religious  just 
because  of  this  failure  (as  it  seems  to  them)  of  Ministers  and 
congregations  in  their  area  to  be  even  friendly  to  them,  let 
alone  acting  as  Christians  and  Good  Samaritans  to  them  in 
their  urgent  need  of  sighted  friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  busy  and  overworked  Ministers 
(including  the  Elders  and  Overseers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends),  even  when  very  much  alive  to  the  presence  of  a 
deaf-blind  member  in  their  flock,  are  genuinely  baffled  to 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  They  may  feel  honestly  unable, 
rather  than  unwilling,  to  spare  the  time  for  learning  and 
practising  the  manual  alphabet  —  and,  as  a  Free  Church 
Minister’s  daughter  myself,  I  know  well  how  overtaxed  a 
Pastor’s  time  can  be,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  Pastor’s 
wife!  But  even  where  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
manual  alphabet  is  felt  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
the  Ministers  themselves,  there  are  other  means  whereby  the 
deaf-blind  members  of  their  flocks  may  be  given  some 
consciousness  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Church, 
sharing  in  its  fellowship,  remembered  and  wanted  both  by 
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their  Ministers  and  by  the  other  fellow-members  of  the 
Church. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 

(1)  Some  willing  member  of  the  congregation  could  be 
asked  to  accept  special  responsibility  for  the  deaf-blind 
member,  visiting  her  (or  him)  now  and  then  —  regularly  by 
preference  —  and  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  her  in 
touch  with  the  life,  including  the  various  activities,  of  the 
Church.  This  friendly  visitor’s  services  should  also  include 
that  of  arranging  for  the  escort  of  the  deaf-blind  member 
to  church,  should  this  be  desired,  any  such  escort  sitting 
beside  her  to  keep  her  in  touch  with  the  different  items  in 
the  Service.  ( See  Section  32  in  “Some  Ways  of  Helping”.) 

(2)  The  Minister  or  his  wife  could  send  now  and  then  a 
friendly  little  note  of  remembrance,  inviting  a  reply  giving 
personal  news. 

(3)  At  festival  seasons  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Church 
anniversaries,  harvest  thanksgivings,  saints’  days,  etc. 
some  of  the  flowers  which  had  formed  the  decorations  or 
had  been  in  the  pulpit  vase  could  be  sent  to  the  deaf-blind 
member  with  a  note  of  good  wishes,  while  from  the  harvest 
thanksgiving  service  a  gift  of  fruit  or  vegetables  could  be 
added. 

(4)  When  there  is  a  Church  outing  of  any  kind,  such  as 
the  annual  Sunday  School  treat,  a  special  invitation  to 
join  it  could  be  sent  to  the  deaf-blind  member;  or,  if  she  is 
unable  to  come,  some  small  gift  could  be  brought  back  for 
her,  e.g.  wild  flowers  from  the  woods. 

(5)  When  a  Church  (including  the  Quaker  Meeting) 
holds  a  garden  party  or  an  indoor  social  gathering,  with  or 
without  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  its  funds,  an  invitation  should  be 
sent  to  the  deaf-blind  member,  perhaps  accompanied  by  the 
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offer  of  a  guide.  Should  it  not  be  possible  or  advisable  for  the 
invitation  to  be  accepted,  some  little  token  of  remembrance 
should  be  sent  to  the  deaf-blind  absentee,  such  as  a  share  of 
the  tea  table’s  good  things,  some  flowers  from  the  garden,  or 
an  article  from  one  of  the  stalls  at  the  bazaar. 

The  local  deaf-blind  members  (or  for  that  matter  any  non¬ 
members  thus  considered)  would  then  feel  that  Christian 
fellowship  is  a  living  reality,  fully  shared  with  them  even 
though  combined  deafness  and  blindness  cuts  them  off  from 
a  share  in  the  Sunday  services  which  are  among  the  normal 
sources  of  religious  fellowship. 

May  Christian  Ministers  and  their  congregations  of  all 
denominations  take  to  heart  their  Lord’s  great  words  — 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  .  .  . 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me” — and  see  Him  coming  to  them 
in  the  persons  of  His  deaf-blind  brethren. 

I  did  not  include  in  the  foregoing  a  paragraph  suggesting  that 
Ministers  should  at  least  shake  hands  with  the  deaf-blind  member 
of  their  congregation  when  they  see  her  or  him  in  church,  because 
the  duty  and  easiness  of  the  action  seemed  too  obvious  to  need 
mentioning.  But  since  the  article  was  written  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  a  deaf-blind  friend,  one  already  quoted  in  these  pages, 
saying  that  although  the  new  Vicar  in  her  parish  has  been  installed 
there  for  almost  a  year  now,  not  once  has  he  even  shaken  hands 
with  her  when  seeing  her  in  church  —  not  even  when  she  and  her 
guide  were  the  only  persons  present  at  an  early  morning  Mass. 
This  clergyman  has  been  written  to  four  times  during  the  year  with 
no  result  other  than  unfulfilled  promises.  Ministers  with  no  time  to 
learn  the  manual  alphabet  or  visit  the  deaf-blind  members  of  their 
flock  should  at  least  extend  to  them  the  elementary  courtesy  of  a 
hand-clasp  of  welcome  and  friendliness  when  seeing  them  in 
church.  A  friendly  hand-clasp  can  mean  so  much  to  a  deaf-blind 
person.  Will  Ministers  please  remember  this? 

And  I  would  urge  that  they  and  their  congregations  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  manual  alphabet  can  be  learnt  very  quickly 
and  easily,  and  so  need  not  be  any  real  obstacle.  Some  deaf-blind 
folk  can  also  read  capital  letters  traced  on  their  hand  by  the  first 
finger  of  the  speaker. 
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A  COMING-OF-AGE  BIRTHDAY 
By  an  unexpected  coincidence,  owing  to  delay  in  publica¬ 
tion,  it  so  happens  that  this  book  is  now  being  issued  in  the 
same  year  (1949)  which  brings  the  21st  birthday  of  The 
National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  born  in  January 
1928.  It  therefore  seems  only  fitting  that  a  note  should  be 
inserted,  telling  something  of  the  founding  of  this  League, 
and  something  also  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  its  two  founders, 
which  were  also  those  of  many  of  the  first  rank-and-file 
members  who,  like  myself,  were  closely  associated  with  these 
pioneers  from  the  start. 

The  founding  of  the  League  was  the  achievement  of  two 
individuals,  themselves  both  deaf  and  blind,  Miss  Ida 
Brookfield  (still  with  us)  and  the  late  Mr  Charles  Stuart, 
who  died  in  1935.  During  the  year  1927,  as  the  result  of 
repeated  experiences  of  the  way  in  which  the  deaf-blind  are 
left  to  isolation,  even  when  invited  to  outings  for  the  hearing- 
blind,  Miss  Brookfield  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  the  existing  organisations  of  the 
hearing-blind  and  the  sighted-deaf  were  quite  inadequate 
and  not  really  qualified  to  deal  with  the  additional  and 
special  problems  of  combined  deafness  and  blindness,  and 
that  there  was  urgent  need  for  an  organisation  which  would 
be  devoted  to  the  study  and  publicising  of  deaf-blind 
problems  and  needs.  Also  the  deaf-blind  community  could 
then  feel  they  had  an  organisation  of  their  own  which  would 
help  them,  and  through  which  they  themselves  could  help 
each  other  —  for  deaf-blind  folk  are  very  generous  and 
eager  in  trying  to  serve  their  fellows. 

After  consultation  with  the  editor  of  a  Braille  magazine, 
The  Church  Messenger,  who  readily  promised  all  possible  help, 
Miss  Brookfield  sent  a  letter  expressing  her  views  to  the 
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S.P.C.K.  paper,  Dawn,  in  whose  September  issue  it 
appeared.  Among  the  letters  she  received  in  reply  was  one 
from  Mr  Charles  Stuart,  of  Birmingham,  who  indicated  that 
he,  too,  had  been  brought  to  the  same  conclusions  as  herself. 
After  some  discussion  by  letter  they  decided  to  join  forces, 
and  see  what  they  could  do  in  co-operation.  Accordingly,  in 
December  of  that  year,  1927,  another  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Press,  this  time  to  all  the  leading  Braille  magazines,  in¬ 
forming  deaf-blind  readers  that  a  League  specially  for  the 
deaf-blind  was  in  contemplation,  and  inviting  them  to  join  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  one  of  these  magazines  had  come 
to  me  from  somewhere,  and  I  immediately  wrote  to  join  the 
proposed  League,  for,  although  I  was  not  needing  anything 
from  it  myself  then,  I  hoped  I  might  be  of  some  use  to  those 
other  deaf-blind  folk  who  were  in  more  unfortunate 
positions  than  my  own.  Many  other  replies  wrere  also 
received  during  the  next  few  weeks  applying  for  member¬ 
ship;  and  thus  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League  was 
launched  in  January  1928. 

A  few  months  later  there  was  also  born  the  idea  of  a 
League  magazine  which  would  keep  the  members  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  which  would  also  provide  a  vehicle  for 
self-expression.  A  third  enterprising  deaf-blind  person,  the 
late  Mrs  Elizabeth  M.  Taylor  —  one  of  the  “shining  stars” 
of  the  League  —  offered  her  services  as  editor;  and  so,  in 
February  1 929,  the  first  issue  of  the  infant  League’s  quarterly 
Braille  magazine  was  sent  forth  bearing  the  title  of  The 
Rainbow.  This  expressive  and  appropriate  name  was  an 
inspiration  of  Mrs  Taylor’s  own,  and  she  told  me  how  it 
came  to  her.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  that  I  was  able  to  co-operate 
so  much  in  these  difficult  early  days  of  uphill  work,  with  this 
gallant  and  adventurous  trio  who,  with  no  funds  at  all,  had 
started  two  such  big  enterprises. 
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During  this  close  and  frequent  letter-contact  with  them  I 
gathered  that  we  all  held  much  the  same  ideals,  both  for  the 
League  as  an  organisation  and  for  deaf-blind  individuals. 
As  regards  the  former,  we  wanted  our  League  to  be  a  real 
fellowship  and  truly  democratic,  the  whole  of  the  deaf- 
blind  membership  being  in  the  fullest  knowledge  and  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  League’s  affairs,  consulted  so  far  as 
practically  possible,  and  freely  discussing  all  matters 
concerning  it.  We  aimed  to  found  an  organisation  free  from 
“red-tape”  (so  damaging  in  its  effects  on  service  and  member¬ 
ship),  always  ready  to  put  human  considerations  first,  fully 
recognising  that  different  circumstances  and  personalities 
do  alter  cases.  This  point  may  well  be  summed  up  in 
the  phrase  used  by  a  later  Crusader  in  our  ranks,  Mr 
Arthur  Sculthorpe,  when  in  an  article  published  in 
The  New  Beacon  he  warmly  commended  “a  healthy  elasticity 
as  to  rules  and  regulations”. 

As  regards  our  ideals  for  the  deaf-blind  individual,  I 
think  these  are  also  well  expressed  by  our  colleague 
already  cjuoted,  Mr  Sculthorpe,  in  a  letter  published  in  The 
Rainbow  for  December  1948.  I  will  therefore  give  the  rele¬ 
vant  extract  from  this,  and  so  link  up  the  past  and  the 
present.  Referring  to  the  question,  “What  do  the  deaf- 
blind  want?”  he  says:  “We  want  the  status  of  ordinary 
citizens,  neither  more  nor  less.  We  want  the  same  privileges 
and  we  are  ready  to  take  on  the  same  responsibilities. 
Because  of  our  handicap  we  need  a  certain  amount  of  help, 
but  we  undertake  to  make  that  amount  as  small  as  possible, 
and  in  return  to  use  our  own  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellows.” 

This  makes  it  clear  —  as  I  hope  other  parts  of  this  book 
have  also  made  it  clear  —  that  deaf-blind  folks’  need  of  a 
helpful  friend  is  not  merely  for  the  easing  of  their  own  lives, 
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but  also  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  power  of  service  to 
their  fellow-beings  and  to  take  their  places  as  capable 
citizens  in  the  life  of  their  district  and  of  their  nation.  After 
all,  if  an  understanding  friend  and  companion-help  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  deaf-blind  individual,  there  is  nothing 
out  of  the  normal  in  that,  for  there  are  many  sighted- 
hearing  folk  advertising  for,  or  already  possessed  of, 
companion-helps  in  their  homes. 

Like  all  growing  bodies,  the  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League 
has  changed  since  its  early  days,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  these  developments  here  on  its  administrative  side.  On 
its  practical  side  the  League  has  achieved  many  of  the 
objectives  visualised  by  its  founders,  including  a  broadcast 
appeal  given  last  year  by  Mr  Sculthorpe.  It  has  provided 
for  its  members  Braille  watches,  Braille  writing  apparatus, 
holidays,  sighted  friends  and  guides,  and  various  social 
functions,  besides  rescuing  some  of  them  from  Poor-law 
Institutions  and  transferring  them  to  happier  homes. 

Thus,  with  this  2 1st  new  year  of  the  League’s  life  and  with 
The  Rainbow  only  a  few  months  from  its  own  coming-of-age 
birthday,  I  am  glad  to  insert  this  note  in  commemoration 
of,  and  warm  tribute  to,  those  three  courageous  and 
devoted  pioneers  who  brought  the  League  and  its  magazine 
into  being  —  Miss  Brookfield,  Mr  Stuart  and  Mrs  Taylor. 
And  I  join  with  its  still  surviving  founder,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  ideals  with  which  the  League  was  started,  both 
for  itself  as  an  organisation  and  for  the  deaf-blind  individual, 
may  come  progressively  into  triumphant  realisation. 

*  *  *  * 

The  foregoing  article  has  been  read  and  endorsed  by  the 
League’s  surviving  founder,  Miss  Brookfield  who,  although 
of  advanced  age  now,  still  retains  a  keen  interest  in  all  that 
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concerns  deaf-blind  welfare.  She  desires  me  to  add  her  best 
wishes  for  the  greatest  possible  success  of  this  book  in  its 
service  to  the  deaf-blind  community.  The  articles  of  earlier 
date  were  read  also  by  the  late  Mrs  Taylor  (Mr  Stuart  had 
already  passed  away)  during  her  period  of  editorship  of  The 
Rainbow,  and  received  her  warm  approval. 

October  25  1949 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEAF-BLIND  WORKER 

Just  after  the  printing  of  this  book  had  been  started,  I 
received  from  a  friend  a  copy  of  a  magazine  and  a  private 
letter  containing  a  warm  tribute  to  some  blind  workers  in  a 
big  engineering  factory  in  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  one  of 
whom  is  a  girl  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  Part  1  of  this  book 
already  includes  a  testimony  from  a  sighted  person  to  a 
deaf-blind  friend  as  being  very  good  company  for  a 
holiday;  so  I  think  an  appropriate  supplement  to  this  would 
be  the  inclusion  of  the  tribute  to  a  deaf-blind  girl  as  a 
worker.  Moreover,  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  book,  as  it 
needs  must  be,  this  latter  tribute  will  also  serve  as  a  reminder 
and  emphasis  of  the  main  point  of  these  articles  —  namely, 
that  the  deaf-blind  are  normal  human  beings  like  yourselves 
asking  neither  pity  nor  preferential  treatment,  but  simply 
that  they  should  be  accepted  as  normal  human  person¬ 
alities  and  given  a  share  in  the  normal  opportunities  for 
work,  recreation,  intercourse  with  their  fellow-beings,  and 
mutual  service. 

The  following  passage  combines  the  relevant  paragraphs 
in  both  article  and  letter  above  mentioned.  The  article 
bears  the  significant  title,  “An  Appreciation  of  our  Non- 
Sighted  Colleagues”,  and  was  published  in  the  Parish 
Magazine  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Park  Lane,  London. 
Both  it  and  the  letter  were  written  by  the  Works  Manager, 
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Mr  H.  B.  Dauncey,  who  is  most  pleased  that  they  should  be 
quoted  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  article  opens  with  a 
tribute  to  the  five  blind  male  workers,  who  were  installed 
earlier,  and  then  extends  this  tribute  to  the  later  newcomer. 

“A  short  time  ago  we  were  very  delighted  to  engage  a 
blind  girl  aged  twenty.  She  has  the  additional  misfortune  to 
be  almost  totally  deaf.  She  came  to  the  district  from  London, 
and  had  never  been  employed  before.  She  very  quickly 
learnt  to  operate  a  machine,  as  did  all  our  blind  men,  and 
they  all  now  work  high-speed  machines,  including  sensitive 
drills,  capstans,  etc.  She  is  making  splendid  progress,  and 
has  already  passed  the  minimum  production  necessary  for 
earning  bonus,  and  is  making  records  over  the  sighted 
workers.  She  is  extremely  happy  to  be  working  on  a  machine 
like  other  girls,  and  of  course  all  our  other  workers  just  love 
her.  We  are  very  proud  of  all  our  blind  colleagues.” 

I  would  like  all  sighted-hearing  folk  to  note  the  words 
“very  delighted”  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  foregoing,  and 
the  word  “of  course”  in  the  clause  “and  of  course  all  the 
other  workers  just  love  her”.  These  significant  words 
indicate  the  spirit  which  should  characterise  the  attitude  of 
all  sighted  folk  to  their  deaf-blind  fellow-citizens  —  a 
striking  contrast  indeed  to  some  of  the  wrong  attitudes 
already  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  book. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  add  the  reminder  that  in  our 
midst  to-day  there  are  many  of  these  heavily-handicapped 
but  courageous  and  cheery  folk  living  alone  in  rooms  or  in 
their  own  homes,  doing  all  the  housework  with  no  sighted 
help,  cooking,  mending,  clothes-washing,  ironing,  and 
shopping.  But  all  this  involves  for  them  a  strain  which 
neglectful  and  ostracising  neighbours  should  be  ashamed  to 
impose  on  them.  Then  away  in  Europe  there  is  a  deaf- 
blind  woman  who  seems  likely  to  become  a  Russian  Helen 
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Keller.  She  is  Olga  Schorokhodova,  who,  born  in  1910  and 
losing  sight  and  hearing  when  five  years  old,  has  recently 
completed  her  first  book,  “How  I  Perceive  the  World”, 
which  was  published  in  1947  by  the  Academy  of  Pedagogic 
Sciences  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  For  a  most  interesting 
account  of  her,  see  The  Silent  World  for  March  and  June 
1947. 

Although  they  cannot  all  be  Helen  Kellers  and  Olga 
Schorokhodovas,  most  of  our  deaf-blind  folk,  given  a  fair 
chance,  will  quickly  deserve  the  high  tributes  already  paid 
to  some  among  them,  as  told  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
becoming  useful  citizens,  efficient  workers,  good  com¬ 
panions,  faithful  friends,  and  eager  helpers  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  They  can  be  assets,  not  liabilities,  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 


August  13  1949 
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APPENDIX 


SOME  WAYS  OF  HELPING 

1.  Methods  of  Communication. — -Where  deafness  is  only 
partial,  conquer  any  dislike  you  may  feel  to  talking  in  a 
raised  voice,  or  any  diffidence  as  to  speaking  through  a 
hearing-instrument;  for  to  a  partially-deaf  person,  especially 
if  the  power  to  hear  fluctuates  at  all,  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  is  an  eagerly-looked-for  and  much-prized  pleasure 
which  may  not  long  remain  available,  should  deafness 
increase.  Usually  it  is  best  not  to  shout,  for  shouting  is 
often  worse  than  useless.  Rather  slow  distinct  speaking  is  in 
most  cases  by  far  the  most  effective  way,  especially  where 
there  is  a  hearing-instrument  used;  for  in  some  types  of 
deafness  the  mere  sound  of  the  voice  is  easily  heard,  the 
difficulty  being  to  distinguish  the  individual  words. 

Where  deafness  is  complete  there  are  three  methods  of 
communication  possible  —  (a)  Tracing  letters  with  your 
finger  on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  deaf-blind  person’s  hand, 
(b)  The  use  of  a  tablet  embossed  with  both  the  Braille  and 
the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet,  issued  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  (c)  The  manual  alphabet.  Of  these, 
the  last-named  is  usually  preferred  by  the  deaf-blind,  partly 
because,  once  acquired,  it  is  much  quicker  than  either  of  the 
first  two  methods  named  above;  and  some  deaf-blind  folk 
cannot  follow  print-letters  traced  on  the  hand.  The  manual 
alphabet  is  simple,  and  does  not  take  long  to  learn;  and  the 
deaf-blind  are  usually  very  quick  to  understand  and 
appreciate  even  the  most  faulty  of  initial  efforts.  Where  the 
sighted  person  already  knows  Braille,  Braille-writing  can,  of 
course,  be  used  as  a  means  of  communication. 

2.  Reading. —  Listening  to  reading  aloud  is  a  great  pleasure 
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to  those  deaf-blind  who  still  have  enough  hearing  for  this, 
and  one  soon  gets  used  to  reading  into  the  cup  of  a  hearing- 
tube  or  into  the  mouth  of  some  metal  trumpet !  The  conquest 
of  any  initial  nervousness  is  well  worth  while  because  of 
the  great  pleasure  the  reading  brings  to  the  listener. 

3.  Braille. —  Learning  to  read  and  write  Braille  would  be  a 
great  service  to  the  deaf-blind,  as  you  can  then  write  to  them 
yourself,  copy  into  Braille  for  them  letters  from  their  non- 
Braillist  friends,  and  transcribe  for  them  any  articles  from 
ink-print  papers  which  they  may  wish  to  have  in  Braille. 
And  of  course,  as  said  above,  a  knowledge  of  Braille  also 
provides  an  additional  method  of  communication. 

4.  Copying  Letters. —  Deaf-blind  folk  who  have  no  typewriter, 
and  who  cannot  do  hand-writing,  are  very  glad  to  find 
sighted  Braillists  who  will  offer  to  type  or  write  out  for  them 
from  their  Braille,  letters  they  want  to  send  to  their  non- 
Braillist  friends.  To  a  non-Braillist  helper  the  deaf-blind 
person  within  visiting  distance  could  dictate  her  or  his  letter. 

5.  ]\ron-Braille  Letters. —  If  unable  to  write  Braille  yourself, 
or  if  away  without  your  Braille  machine,  do  not  address 
your  letter  for  your  deaf-blind  friend  to  some  sighted 
member  of  the  household,  as  some  unthinking  people  do, 
strange  as  it  may  seem;  but  address  them  to  the  deaf-blind 
friend  herself  (or  himself).  Why  some  folk  should  assume 
that  it  is  easier  to  convey  the  contents  of  a  letter  to  a  deaf- 
blind  person  if  addressed  to  a  sighted  one  instead  of  herself 
passes  my  comprehension. 

6.  Machines  for  the  Deaf-Blind. — Sighted  folk  could  also  help 
in  procuring  Braille  machines  and  typewriters  for  those 
deaf-blind  individuals  in  need  of  either  or  both.  To  some  of 
the  deaf-blind  they  are  indispensable,  whether  for  private 
correspondence,  literary  work,  or  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
living  or  supplementing  inadequate  income. 
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7.  Braille  Watches. —  A  Braille  watch  is  a  great  boon  to  most 
deaf-blind  folk,  and  an  absolute  necessity  to  some,  as  it 
enables  them  to  be  more  independent  of  the  people  around 
them  —  for  instance,  in  looking  after  the  time  themselves  for 
being  ready  to  go  to  meals,  for  a  walk,  and  in  knowing  the 
time  for  getting  up  in  the  mornings,  and  so  on. 

8.  Handicrafts. —  These  are  a  great  boon  to  some  deaf- 
blind  folk,  and  the  sighted  friend  can  help  by  getting 
purchasers  for  the  work  done,  and  by  taking  personal  interest 
in  it. 

9.  Telephones. — For  deaf-blind  people  almost  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  for  help  on  friends  outside  their  own  dwellings, 
access  to  a  telephone  may  be  a  very  great  boon  as  it  may 
save  them  from  the  feeling  of  being  “stranded  helpless  on  a 
desert  island  with  all  communications  cut  off”,  should  any 
sudden  emergency  or  urgent  need  arise.  There  is  usually 
some  sighted  person  in  the  house  —  a  relative  or  a  landlady 
—  who  could  use  a  ’phone;  and  if  impossible  to  install  one 
there,  an  offer  of  the  use  of  your  own,  should  you  have  one, 
can  be  most  helpful. 

10.  Walks. —  Regular  walks  are  among  the  most  urgent 
and  important  needs  of  the  deaf-blind,  although  of  course 
occasional  walks  are  much  better  than  none  at  all.  Some 
people  are  nervous  about  taking  a  deaf-blind  person  out, 
imagining  that  it  must  involve  great  physical  or  great 
nervous  strain,  or  both,  including  very  much  anxiety  and 
responsibility.  This,  however,  need  not  be  the  case  at  all. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  deaf-blind  individuals 
who  are  bad  walkers,  unsteady  on  their  feet,  and  apt  to  lean 
heavily  on  the  arm  of  their  guide  (sometimes  more  from 
nervousness  than  from  a  physical  cause),  this  difficulty 
may  be  overcome.  Many  deaf-blind  folk  are  excellent 
walkers,  needing  nothing  but  to  rest  their  arm  lightly  in  that 
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of  their  escort  in  just  the  way  any  sighted  person  would  do 
if  wanting  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  a  special  friend.  The 
bad  walkers  should  be  encouraged  by  their  guides  to  have 
confidence  and  step  out  naturally  and  lightly,  the  arm 
resting  with  equal  lightness  on  that  of  the  guide,  who  should 
check  any  tendency  to  heavy  leaning  on  her  or  him.  This 
achieved,  there  should  be  no  further  strain  whatever. 

For  indicating  pavement-kerbs  or  steps  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  a  slight  upward  or  downward  movement  of 
the  arm,  according  to  whether  the  step  to  be  taken  is  up  or 
down.  In  helping  a  deaf-blind  person  into  a  bus  or  train, 
simply  put  her  hand  on  to  the  bus-rail  or  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work  of  the  railway  carriage,  and  she  will  get  up  the  steps 
herself,  you  following  to  guide  her  to  a  vacant  seat.  In 
getting  out  of  the  bus  or  train  it  is  best  for  you  to  go  first, 
after  again  putting  her  hand  on  to  the  bus-rail  or  on  to  the 
framework  of  the  railway  carriage;  then,  when  you  have 
alighted,  turn  to  offer  your  hand  after  she  has  stepped  down, 
and  take  her  arm  into  yours  again.  Some  guides  seem  to 
think  that  they  must  almost  lift  their  deaf-blind  friends  out  of 
conveyances,  which  is  both  hindering  and  annoying  to  them. 

1 1 .  Interruptions. — Should  an  acquaintance  stop  you  when 
out  for  a  walk  with  a  deaf-blind  person,  don’t  allow  him  ot¬ 
her  to  keep  you  standing  still  for  a  conversation,  leaving  the 
deaf-blind  friend  with  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  look  at  but 
darkness,  nothing  to  hear  but  tormenting  noises  in  the  ear. 
If  the  interrupter  wants  to  talk,  either  suggest  that  she  (or 
he)  should  walk  along  with  you,  so  that  at  least  the  deaf- 
blind  one  has  the  pleasure  of  movement;  or  else  explain  why 
you  cannot  stay  standing  still  for  long,  and  suggest  a  call  at 
the  house  instead.  Remember  that  what  to  you  may  seem 
but  a  few  minutes’  talk  may,  to  your  deaf-blind  friend  left 
with  nothing  interesting  to  look  at  or  to  hear,  seem  almost 
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endless,  and  be  very  wearying  and  irritating,  since 
prolonged  standing  still  is  a  strain. 

12.  Wire  Rail  Round  Gardens. — Where  the  deaf-blind  per¬ 
son  has  a  garden,  try  to  arrange  (if  not  already  done)  for  the 
erection  of  a  wire  rail  round  it,  so  that  outdoor  exercise  can 
be  freely  and  safely  taken  out  there.  The  guiding  wire  will 
also  make  possible  natural  quickness  of  movement  instead 
of  the  irritating  groping  progress  which  may  otherwise  be 
necessary.  Walks  in  a  garden  will  lessen  the  hardship  of 
being  unable  to  get  an  escort  for  a  walk  in  the  wider 
sphere  beyond. 

13.  Gifts. — A  great  deal  can  be  conveyed  to  deaf-blind 
folk  by  such  friendly  tokens  as  sweet-scented  flowers, 
chocolate  (or  other  sweets),  fruit,  and  so  on,  such  things 
bringing  not  merely  pleasure,  but  a  much-needed  refresh¬ 
ment  during  long  hours  of  solitary  occupation.  Those  of 
our  deaf-blind  who  are  in  poor  circumstances  (whether  in 
their  own  homes  or  in  Poor  Law  Institutions)  may  also  be 
very  glad  of  gifts  of  Braille  paper,  labels,  stamps,  etc.  But 
always  it  would  be  best  first  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  the 
tastes  of  the  particular  individuals  concerned,  as  both 
needs  and  tastes  vary  a  great  deal  among  deaf-blind  folk  as 
among  sighted  folk;  and  it  is  both  embarrassing  and  dis¬ 
appointing  to  receive  gifts  for  which  one  has  no  use,  or 
eatables  one  does  not  like. 

As  a  rule  avoid  giving  anonymously.  Probably  most 
deaf-blind  people  (very  much  including  myself!)  prefer  to 
have  “the  giver  with  the  gift”,  both  because  the  gift  itself  is 
enriched  in  meaning  when  the  identity  of  the  giver  is  known, 
and  because  they  like  to  be  able  to  express  to  the  giver  their 
delight  and  appreciation.  If  the  “gift  without  the  giver”  is 
not  (as  Lowell  says)  quite  “bare”,  it  does  make  it  more 
precious  when  it  comes  from  a  definite  warm  human 
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personality  than  when  it  comes  from  an  anonymous  ghost ! 
And  to  some  folks  anonymity  is  irritating,  as  secrecy  often 
is,  although  of  course  even  an  anonymous  gift  can  be 
much  more  helpful  than  none  at  all!  It’s  just  that  anony¬ 
mity  adds  to  the  sense  of  being  in  the  dark. 

14.  Reporting  Radio,  etc. — Some  deaf-blind  folk  very  much 
appreciate  being  told  of  any  interesting  radio  talks,  confer¬ 
ences,  lectures,  etc.,  which  their  sighted  friends  may  have 
attended.  Some  notes  could  be  taken  of  the  speeches  and 
discussions  to  help  in  giving  the  fullest  possible  account  of 
it  all  to  the  deaf-blind  person.  Some  deaf-blind  also  like  to 
hear  about  operas,  plays,  etc. 

15.  Debates. — The  more  keenly  intellectual  deaf-blind  feel 
acutely  being  cut  off  from  the  mental  stimulus  of  public 
debates  and  study  circles;  yet  there  are  some  sighted  folk 
(not  many,  I  should  think!)  who  actually  hold  the  theory 
that  one  should  “never  dispute  with  a  deaf-blind  person”! 
Of  course  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  Free  discussion  of  opposing 
ideas  and  convictions  is  an  essential  factor  in  every  normal 
human  life  —  one  may  indeed  say  that  without  it  there 
cannot  be  normal,  much  less  full,  intellectual  development. 
If,  therefore,  any  of  your  deaf-blind  friends  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  discuss  with  you  any  controversial  topics, 
including  any  convictions  of  your  own  which  may  differ 
from  theirs,  be  ready  to  respond  as  fully  as  possible.  Even 
should  an  individual  seem  to  you  to  like  “argument  for 
argument’s  sake”,  remember  that  it  is  no  more  wrong  to 
enjoy  mental  gymnastics  for  their  own  sake  than  it  is  to  enjoy 
physical  gymnastics  for  their  own  sake.  Either  can,  of  course, 
be  overdone;  but  normally  they  make  for  vigorous  life  in 
mind  and  body.  Besides,  most  intellectually  keen  people 
have  an  intense  desire  to  understand  a  viewpoint  differing 
from  their  own;  and  where  there  is  real  friendship  it  is  right 
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and  natural  that  each  friend  should  wish  to  understand, 
by  thoroughly  examining  by  discussion,  any  differing 
convictions  in  the  other.  A  “shut  up”  policy  may  lead  to 
estrangement,  for  suppression  always  has  a  damaging  effect 
of  some  kind,  both  on  the  mental  and  emotional  life  of  the 
individual  and  on  his  relationships  with  the  other  person 
concerned. 

1 6.  Books. —  If  any  of  your  deaf-blind  friends  are  young 
people,  still  at  the  unformed,  impressionable  stage,  much 
service  may  be  rendered  by  suggesting  to  them  any  books  in 
Braille  which  you  think  they  might  enjoy  reading,  thus 
helping  to  cultivate  their  taste  for  healthy,  inspiring  books 
as  against  the  morbid  craving  for  murder  “thrillers”  which 
seem  to  be  all  too  popular  among  many  sections  of  the  public 
these  days.  Their  effects  on  the  more  “nervy”  deaf-blind 
can  be  damaging. 

17.  Special  Talents. —  Find  out  and  encourage,  by  your 
keen  interest,  any  special  talent  or  “bent”  or  hobby  the 
deaf-blind  friend  may  have,  whether  handicrafts,  gardening, 
the  writing  of  stories  or  verse,  or  anything  else.  Let  your 
interest  be  as  practical  as  possible,  such  as  help  in  finding 
purchasers,  or  meeting  any  expenses  in  materials.  Doing 
■this  may  be  a  great  stimulus  to  continued  endeavours  to 
exercise  talent.  Something  of  the  joy  of  creative  service  is 
thus  made  possible  for  the  deaf-blind  folk  who  too  often 
have  cause  to  feel  they  may  be  a  “burden”  to  the  world. 

18.  Invitations. — If  possible  invite  your  deaf-blind  friends 
to  your  own  home  so  that  they  may  have  (an  often  much- 
needed)  change  of  environment,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  and 
so  that  they  may  feel  you  care  enough  about  them  to  want 
them  with  you.  Wish  to  share  something  of  your  home 
with  them,  show  you  are  really  their  friend,  not  merely 
an  impersonal  outside  helper. 
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19.  Regular  Times. — Have  a  regular  day  and  time  for  your 
visits  to  your  deaf-blind  friends,  if  at  all  possible,  and  for 
theirs  to  you,  this  arrangement  being  of  more  importance 
in  the  life  of  a  deaf-blind  person  than  in  that  of  a  sighted- 
hearing  one,  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  You  avoid  the  risk  of  arriving  when  there  is  no  one  in 
the  house  to  hear  your  knock  and  let  you  in.  (2)  It  enables 
the  sighted  relative  or  landlady  to  go  out,  arranging  with 
you  that  either  the  door  will  be  left  open  for  you  to  enter 
unattended,  or  that  the  key  will  be  left  in  an  agreed-on 
hidden  place  for  you  to  find  it.  (3)  You  avoid  the  risk  of 
calling  when  your  deaf-blind  friend  may  herself  be  out  with 
a  relative.  And  (4)  a  definite  time  gives  the  deaf-blind  folk 
something  certain  to  look  forward  to,  thus  saving  them  from 
the  wearying  strain  of  suspense  and  “hope  deferred”,  while 
also  they  can  have  ready  any  letters  they  may  want  to  get 
posted.  The  day  for  the  visit  from  or  to  you  may  be  either 
weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  whichever  your  circum¬ 
stances  will  allow;  but,  even  if  only  monthly,  it  is  a  certain 
pleasure  which  can  be  looked  forward  to,  and  special  plans 
made  for  it.  Needless  to  say,  an  extra  visit  is  also  a  delight ! 

20.  Help  should  be  Unobtrusive.  —  Avoid  anything  officious 
and  ostentatious  in  your  aid  to  the  deaf-blind;  for  this  is 
embarrassing  and  irritating,  and  can  sometimes  cause  a 
feeling  of  humiliation.  For  instance,  don’t  cut  up  their  slice 
of  bread  or  cake  for  them  (unless  they  themselves  ask  you  to 
do  it),  for  most  blind  folk  can  use  a  knife  just  as  well  as  any 
sighted  person  does.  Don’t  keep  re-filling  their  plate  or  cup 
without  first  consulting  them  as  to  their  wishes.  A  touch  on 
their  hand  beneath  the  table  will  indicate  that  the  re-filling 
has  been  done ;  and  most  other  necessary  signs  can  be  made 
as  unobtrusively,  so  that  they  will  pass  unnoticed  by  others 
present. 
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21.  “As  if  they  could  see.” — If  you  have  a  deaf-blind  person 
living  or  staying  in  your  house,  announce  your  presence 
immediately  you  enter  her  room  and  let  her  know  im¬ 
mediately  you  are  leaving  it,  so  that  she  will  know  of  your 
coming  and  going  as  definitely  as  if  she  had  sight,  and  will 
not  be  nervous  lest  you  should  enter  or  remain  in  her  room 
watching  her  doings  without  her  knowledge  —  spying  on 
her,  as  it  would  seem  to  her,  because  taking  an  unfair 
advantage  of  her  inability  to  see  or  hear  your  whereabouts. 
Avoid  overlooking  and  reading  anything  she  is  writing 
either  in  type  or  script;  but  should  you  inadvertently  or 
(yielding  to  temptation)  intentionally  catch  sight  of  any¬ 
thing  she  has  written,  tell  her  what  you  have  seen,  and  she 
will  not  worry  on  future  occasions  lest  you  should  read  her 
letters  without  letting  her  know  about  it. 

22.  Trustworthiness. — It  is  most  important  that  the  deaf- 
blind  should  be  able  to  place  entire  trust  in  the  people 
around  them,  and  especially  in  their  own  relatives  and 
friends.  Be  scrupulous  never  to  deceive  them  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  either  in  your  own  interests  or  on  the 
mistaken  notion  that  it  might  help  them.  It  never  is  in 
their  interests  to  be  misled  about  anything  whatever. 
Correct  any  inaccurate  statements  as  immediately  as 
possible,  and  give  any  concealed  information. 

23.  Language  of  Touch. —  Bear  in  mind  that  as  deaf-blind 
folk  can  neither  see  the  expression  on  a  face  nor  hear  the 
tones  of  a  voice,  it  can  be  a  great  help  to  them  if  you 
cultivate  (or  make  use  of,  if  you  have  already)  the  art  of 
expressing  your  friendliness  of  feeling  in  your  hand-clasp 
—  putting  your  heart  into  your  hand,  so  to  speak.  Some 
quite  warmhearted,  kindly  people  have  an  amazingly  life¬ 
less,  flabby,  hand-shake,  which  could  easily  convey  an 
impression  of  unfriendliness  and  even  aversion  and  coldness. 
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A  really  warm  expressive  hand-clasp  can  sometimes 
bring  quite  a  glow  into  a  lonely  deaf-blind  person’s  heart. 
During  conversation  also,  as  substitute  for  a  smile  or  look  of 
sympathy,  a  gentle  squeeze  of  the  deaf-blind  person’s  hand 
can  convey  your  response  without  waiting  till  it  is  your  turn 
to  speak.  A  hand  slipped  into  hers  with  a  warm  pressure 
for  a  moment  can  bring  a  sense  of  your  fellowship  with 
her  at  appropriate  times. 

24.  Respect  for  Personality.  —  Don’t  take  liberties  with  a 
deaf-blind  person  which  you  would  not  take  with  a  sighted- 
hearing  person,  as  if  the  former  had  no  human  personality 
worth  respecting,  and  had  either  become  something  of  an 
imbecile  or  something  almost  unhuman.  For  instance, 
don’t  go  patting  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  as  some  people 
do,  in  a  condescending  manner;  nor  stroke  their  cheeks,  nor 
chuck  them  under  the  chin.  Don’t  start  calling  them  by 
their  personal  names  without  asking  them  if  you  may,  and 
offering  a  like  privilege  with  your  own  name  in  return  — 
unless,  of  course,  the  deaf-blind  person  is  young  enough  to 
be  your  daughter  or  son.  Some  deaf-blind  folk  are  very 
“touchy”  on  this  point,  not  so  much  from  any  objection 
to  the  more  informal  and  friendly  mode  of  address  (which 
indeed  they  may  welcome,  if  consulted  first),  as  from  a 
natural  resentment  of  the  attitude  behind  it  —  an  attitude 
in  which  conscious  or  unconscious  superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  sighted  person  may  be  an  all  too  obvious  element. 

That  the  deaf-blind  sometimes  have  to  be  helped  in 
certain  little  things  as  though  they  were  children  (a  thing  in 
itself  galling  to  them),  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
treated  as  juniors  in  other  ways,  or  as  if  they  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  be  respected  as  intelligent  human  personalities. 

25.  “  The  Third  Person ”. —  Should  you  be  a  caller  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  has  a  deaf-blind  guest  with  her,  do  not 
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monopolise  your  friend  in  lengthy  conversation  without 
heed  to  the  deaf-blind  person’s  presence.  Either  take  your 
departure  within  a  few  minutes,  or  include  the  guest  in  the 
conversation  (your  friend  acting  as  interpreter  if  necessary), 
interesting  yourself  in  any  work  she  or  he  may  have  on 
hand.  Even  then  it  may  be  best  not  to  make  a  long  stay,  for 
it  may  be  that  Cecilia’s  visits  to  your  mutual  friend  are  few 
and  precious,  so  that  she  covets  as  much  time  as  possible 
alone  with  this  friend.  Should  you  be  the  hostess  yourself, 
don’t  allow  a  garrulous  talker  to  ignore  the  deaf-blind 
guest,  but  explain  why  you  cannot  spare  much  time  away 
from  her  just  now,  and  suggest  that  the  caller  should  come 
again  after  Cecilia  has  gone.  Such  calls  make  a  good 
opportunity  for  you  to  interest  the  casual  visitor  in  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  gain  their  sympathy  and  understanding. 

26.  Promises. —  Because  deaf-blind  folk  usually  have  so  few 
pleasures,  and  therefore  look  forward  all  the  more  (some¬ 
times  with  a  strained  longing)  to  such  treats  as  do  come 
their  way,  never  lightly  make  promises  to  them  on  the 
warm-hearted  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  then  as  lightly 
forget  all  about  them.  Promises  of  a  coming  visit  or  outing 
made  to  a  deaf-blind  person  should  be  regarded  as  binding 
and  sacred,  and  their  fulfilment  should  not  easily  be  allowed 
to  slide  jusf  because  of  some  inconvenience,  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  engagement.  Disappointment 
to  a  person  whose  nerves  are  often  over-strained  by  too 
much  of  the  element  of  uncertainty  and  suspense  may  be 
almost  unbearable,  a  “last  straw”  as  it  were  and  even 
bring  about  a  breakdown  into  despairing  tears.  If  the 
engagement  cannot  possibly  be  kept,  send  word  in  advance 
if  you  can,  or  else  send  apology  and  explanation  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards;  and  in  either  case  suggest  an 
alternative  day  for  the  promised  treat,  if  you  can  manage  it, 
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so  that  its  falling  through  on  the  original  day  planned  will 
not  mean  dead  loss  to  your  deaf-blind  friend,  who  will  then 
have  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  afresh. 

27.  Explanations. —  Be  ready  to  give  an  early  explanation 
of  any  action  or  omission  of  yours  which  may  affect  the 
deaf-blind  person.  For  instance,  should  some  domestic 
emergency  (illness,  accident,  etc.)  prevent  you  from  going 
to  her  room  for  a  while  at  the  time  usually  kept  for  that 
purpose,  or  delay  the  coming  of  meals,  take  the  very 
earliest  opportunity  of  coming  to  explain  the  hindering 
occurrence  to  her  so  that  she  will  not  be  left  to  prolonged 
suspense  and  anxiety  as  to  what  could  have  happened. 
Should  you  be  an  outside  friend  whose  family  circum¬ 
stances  will  not  allow  you  to  invite  her  to  your  own  home, 
explain  these  circumstances  as  far  as  possible  so  that  there 
will  be  no  feeling  that  it  is  the  fact  of  deafness  and  blindness 
that  shuts  her  out  from  such  invitations. 

A  special  word  is  necessary  as  to  doctors  and  dentists,  this 
paragraph  being  more  for  matrons,  nurses,  and  doctors  in 
institutions  than  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  a  deaf-blind 
person,  although  there  may  be  some  even  among  these  who 
need  the  following  hints,  prompted  chiefly  by  what  I  learnt 
from  a  deaf-blind  girl  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution.  She  had 
been  taken,  without  warning  or  knowledge  of  the  purpose, 
by  a  nurse  to  a  doctor,  and  subjected  to  a  blood-test 
without  the  least  idea  of  what  it  meant  when  she  felt  a 
sudden  violent  prick  in  her  arm.  Quite  rightly,  such  treat¬ 
ment  is  bitterly  resented,  and  should  never  be  allowed. 
Hence  the  following  hints.  Should  a  visit  to  a  doctor  or 
dentist  be  necessary  for  a  deaf-blind  person,  of  course  consult 
her  first  and  explain  exactly  why  it  is  necessary,  and  ask  if 
she  will  agree  to  go.  (This  is  not  always  done  in  institutions, 
the  deaf-blind  being  treated  as  though  they  were  merely 
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bodies  or  machines  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  pushed  or 
dragged  hither  and  thither  without  any  consultation  or 
explanation,  as  though  minus  intelligence  —  or  feeling.) 
Explain  as  exactly  as  possible  what  the  procedure  at  the 
doctor’s  or  dentist’s  will  be,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Once 
there,  do  not  allow  anything  unexpected  to  be  done  until 
you  have  first  told  and  consulted  the  deaf-blind  person. 
This  will  save  any  sudden  shock  from  unexpected  handling 
or  operation,  such  as  that  experienced  by  the  deaf-blind  girl 
mentioned  above. 

28.  Animals. —  Most  deaf-blind  folk,  in  common  with  most 
normal  human  beings,  are  lovers  of  animals.  If  they 
have  none  of  their  own  (or  even  if  they  have),  they  may 
greatly  appreciate  being  taken  to  houses  where  there  is  a 
cat  or  dog  or  any  other  animal.  Some  like  to  visit  farms 
where  they  can  stroke  the  various  farm-animals.  If 
meeting  with  a  cat  or  dog  in  the  street,  inform  your  deaf- 
blind  companion  of  their  presence,  as  she  (or  he)  may  like 
to  speak  to  them  and  stroke  them.  The  friendship  of  a  cat  or 
dog  in  a  lonely  life  can  make  a  world  of  difference;  and 
these  animals  can  communicate  with  the  deaf-blind  un¬ 
hindered  by  difficulties  sometimes  felt  by  sighted-hearing 
humans.  Having  an  animal  to  talk  with  may  save  some 
deaf-blind  person  from  a  mental  or  nervous  breakdown. 

29.  Children. —  Many  deaf-blind  folk  are  lovers  of  children 
and  are  eager  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  them.  Some 
ardent  child-lovers,  however,  find  that  their  deafness 
imposes  a  hopeless  barrier  between  them  and  very  young 
children  —  such  as  those  too  young  to  be  able  to  spell  out 
words  on  the  fingers;  and  in  such  cases  contact  with 
children  may  bring  more  embarrassment  than  pleasure, 
besides  being  unsatisfactory.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to 
consult  deaf-blind  individuals  as  to  their  wishes  before 
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bringing  a  child  to  see  them  or  taking  them  where  there  are 
children. 

As  regards  the  children  themselves,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  them  really  interested  in,  and  eagerly  friendly  to,  the 
deaf-blind,  by  kindling  their  imagination  and  that  pride  in 
being  helpful  which  is  latent  in  most  children,  often 
manifesting  itself  in  a  love  of  playing  the  chivalrous  knight- 
errant  to  someone.  Children  with  any  knowledge  of 
spelling  will  take  a  pride  in  being  able  to  say  a  few  sentences 
on  the  deaf-blind  person’s  hand,  and  the  more  reserved 
undemonstrative  children  should  be  encouraged  to  express 
their  friendly  greetings  by  hand-clasp,  embrace,  etc.,  after 
getting  them  to  realise  that  a  deaf-blind  person  cannot  see 
their  smile  or  hear  the  friendliness  of  greeting  in  their  voices. 

30.  Picnics,  Excursions,  etc. —  Probably  almost  all  deaf-blind 
folk  enjoy  a  picnic  in  the  country  or  in  a  park  or  by  the  sea ; 
excursions  to  a  river  (with  a  row  in  a  boat),  to  old  ruined 
castles  or  abbeys  or  any  other  romantic  place;  visits  to 
exhibitions  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  handle  the  objects 
displayed;  and  some  deaf-blind  can  also  enjoy  drives  for 
their  own  sake.  Any  such  extra  treats  make  a  welcome, 
and  sometimes  very  much-needed,  break  in  lives  which  tend 
to  lack  normal  variety  such  as  their  sighted  friends  enjoy. 

31.  Social  Gatherings,  etc. —  Some  deaf-blind  folk  long  for 
the  sense  of  being  among  their  fellow-beings  at  such 
functions  as  garden  socials,  Christmas  parties,  mass  demon¬ 
strations,  and  so  on.  (But  note  that  others  shrink  from  every¬ 
thing  of  that  nature.)  In  taking  them  to  any  such  gather¬ 
ing,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  in  touch 
with  all  that  is  going  on,  and  that  they  are  not  left  alone 
for  long,  or  have  cause  to  feel  that  they  are  being  shunned 
because  of  their  deafness  and  are  unwanted.  Encourage  other 
guests  to  come  and  welcome  them  by  a  friendly  handclasp 
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and  perhaps  a  few  friendly  remarks,  yourself  acting  as 
interpreter  if  necessary.  This  will  help  both  to  ward  off  any 
descent  of  the  “out-of-it”  feeling,  and  to  bring  a  glow  of 
fellowship  and  a  sense  of  social  life  to  the  “spirit  in  prison”. 

Should  any  of  the  guests  try  to  monopolise  your  attention 
in  a  lengthy  conversation,  do  not  allow  either  yourself  or  the 
guest  to  forget  Cecilia  beside  you.  If  necessary,  feel  no 
compunction  about  breaking  in  on  the  flow  of  talk  with  the 
reminder  that  you  have  a  deaf-blind  friend  with  you  whom 
you  would  like  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on,  and 
suggest  that  she  should  be  told  something  of  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  be  drawn  into  it  to  take  a  share. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  keep  the  deaf-blind  in  touch 
with  all  that  is  going  on  around  them,  and  so  bring  them  a 
sense  of  the  social  life  necessary  to  most  normal  individuals, 
especially  to  the  more  gregarious. 

32.  Religious  Fellowship. —  This,  too,  is  a  very  necessary  and 
important  factor  in  any  individual  life;  and  those  among  the 
deaf-blind  who  are  both  religious  and  gregarious  often  yearn 
to  have  part  in  social  worship  and  spiritual  fellowship. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  made  possible  for 
them. 

(1)  Take  your  deaf-blind  friend,  or  find  someone  else  who 
can  take  her,  to  her  own  place  of  worship.  Should  this  be 
also  your  own  denomination  you  may  find  it  possible  to  take 
her  every  Sunday;  but  if  different  you  might  perhaps 
arrange  to  give  up  your  own  Church  once  a  month  to  take 
her  to  hers,  or  find  a  member  of  her  own  Church  to  take  her. 

But  mere  attendance  at  a  Sunday  service  is  not  enough, 
and  may  bring  more  pain  than  benefit.  Therefore  don’t 
leave  your  friend  to  herself  once  you  have  landed  her  in  a 
seat,  but  stay  beside  her  and  do  all  you  can  to  keep  her  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  on.  In  the  case  of  ritualistic 


services  such  as  those  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches, 
and  also  in  the  case  of  those  Free  Churches  which  adopt  a 
fixed  order  of  service,  small  cards  are  useful,  each  containing 
in  both  Braille  and  hand-written  letters,  the  name  of  some 
item  which  forms  part  of  the  service;  e.g.  one  card  would 
have  prayer  on  it,  another  gospel,  another  hymn,  and  so 
on.  The  sighted  escort  needs  only  to  slip  the  appropriate 
card  into  the  hand  of  the  deaf-blind  person,  who  is  thus 
kept  in  touch  with  all  that  is  going  on,  and  can,  up  to  a 
point,  join  in  it.  The  information  on  these  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  finger-signs,  so  that  something  of  the  sermon,  or 
at  least  its  subject  and  text,  can  be  conveyed.  In  the  case  of 
those  Free  Churches  where  there  is  no  fixed  ritual,  the  cards 
would  be  of  little  use,  so  all  information  about  the  service 
will  need  to  be  given  on  the  fingers.  But  should  you  feel  this 
to  be  a  distraction  to  your  own  devotions,  marring  the 
service  to  you  because  of  its  seeming  to  you  merely  an 
unwelcome  duty,  then  either  get  someone  else  to  be  the 
sighted  companion  or  try  to  take  a  different  view.  Some 
deaf-blind  folk  are  very  quick  to  sense  the  attitude  of  their 
sighted  friend  towards  them  or  towards  any  little  services 
for  them  so  that  if  they  once  suspect  that  they  are  only  an 
unwanted  “duty”  to  you  they  will  feel  unhappy  about 
accepting  your  services,  and  perhaps  even  refuse  them, 
preferring  to  go  without  and  remain  isolated. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  alternatives  open  to  you,  of 
course  much  the  better  one  is  to  change  your  own  attitude. 
A  little  thought  and  prayer  should  accomplish  this. 
Realise  that  you  are  being  entrusted  by  the  Heavenly 
Friend  of  you  both  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sacred 
privileges  that  can  ever  be  bestowed  on  any  human  co¬ 
worker  with  Him,  that  of  being  the  living  channel 
through  which  a  renewed  sense  of  the  unseen  presence,  and 
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the  vitalising  influences  of  spiritual  fellowship,  can  be 
brought  to  a  “spirit  in  prison”.  The  little  services  involved 
in  this  high  mission  should  surely  be  felt  as  sacramental 
actions,  which  should  enrich,  not  mar,  your  own  devotions 
and  draw  you  all  the  closer  to  the  “Presence  in  the  Midst”, 
especially  if  you  keep  in  your  heart  the  immortal  words 
“I  was  in  prison:  .  .  .  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

If  for  any  reason  (such  as  lack  of  fluency  in  finger-talk) 
you  are  unable  to  pass  on  at  the  time  much  of  the  sermon 
and  prayers,  try  to  make  mental  notes  of  what  is  said  in 
these,  so  that  you  can  afterwards  write  it  down  for  Cecilia’s 
benefit  —  in  Braille  if  you  have  the  necessary  knowledge,  or 
get  some  Braillist  friend  of  Cecilia’s  to  transcribe  it  for  her. 
This  sharing  of  some  of  the  things  said  in  the  service  may 
bring  to  her  some  special  message  or  contain  something 
that  will  throw  a  light  on  some  baffling  problem  she  may 
be  contending  with. 

After  the  service  is  over,  encourage  any  friends  present 
to  come  to  speak  to  her  or  at  least  give  a  hand-clasp  of 
friendly  greeting,  so  that  while  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
are  talking  together  in  the  grounds  outside,  she  does  not  feel 
shut  out  of  it  all  —  this  human  fellowship  that  can  mean  so 
much  —  left  alone  to  feel  like  a  mere  shadow  or  something 
non-existent  to  be  passed  over  as  if  not  there,  or  something 
uncanny  to  be  shunned.  It  is  extraordinary  how  many- 
sighted  people  seem  nervous  of  approaching  and  speaking  to 
a  deaf-blind  person,  looking  askance  at  her  or  him  as  if  at 
some  strange  species  of  humanity!  This  sort  of  thing  can 
make  a  deaf-blind  person  feel  like  an  “untouchable”. 

(2)  Should  it  for  any  reason  be  impossible  or  undesirable 
to  take  to  a  place  of  worship  the  deaf-blind  person  who  yet 
longs  for  spiritual  fellowship,  and  perhaps  even  hungers  for 
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something  of  social  worship,  this  need  might  be  met  by  the 
suggestion  that  you  should  have  a  little  service  with  her 
yourself  now  and  then  (e.g.,  once  a  month,  or  oftener), 
instead  of  going  to  Church  on  a  Sunday  morning  or  evening. 
This  time  of  devotional  fellowship  together  could  include  a 
little  reading  from  some  inspiring  book  or  article,  a  prayer, 
the  expression  of  your  and  her  thoughts  on  the  reading,  and 
perhaps  some  silent  moments  of  close  fellowship.  Few 
regular  attenders  at  Church  services  seem  to  think  of  going 
periodically  to  spend  a  little  time  with  some  shut-in  person, 
(whether  deaf-blind,  crippled,  or  bed-ridden) ;  yet  surely 
absenteeism  from  Church  for  such  a  ministry  is  just  as  much 
an  act  of  devotion  to  the  unseen  Friend  as  going  to  the  more 
public  Church  service. 

Should  you  find  a  disposition  on  Cecilia’s  part  to  talk  of 
religious  matters,  put  aside  any  reticence  you  may  usually 
feel,  and  be  ready  to  respond  as  fully  as  possible,  giving 
out  to  her  some  of  your  own  inner  stores  of  spiritual 
experience  as  well  as  talking  of  hers.  Behind  the  desire  for 
a  talk  on  religious  matters  there  may  be  a  wish  to  get  light 
on  some  problem,  or  there  may  be  a  yearning  for  the 
inspiration  and  re-kindling  influences  of  contact  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  fellow-being.  Soul-hunger  can  be  as  real  a 
thing  as  bodily  hunger,  and  has  the  same  claim  to  be  met 
but  is  more  secret  and  often  never  revealed  unless  to  some 
very  special  friend.  A  spontaneous  reference  to  some 
spiritual  experience  of  one’s  own  may  help  to  draw  this 
secret  need  into  the  open,  so  that  it  can  be  satisfied. 

33.  Altruistic  Service  by  the  Deaf-Blind. —  Many  deaf-blind  are 
already  keenly  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the  various 
altruistic  movements  going  on  in  the  world  —  social, 
political,  humanitarian,  etc. ;  others  need  only  to  know 
about  them  to  have  their  interest  immediately  aroused. 
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This  interest  should  be  fostered  and  given  constructive 
outlet  so  far  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  meeting  their 
interest  in  these  campaigns  by  your  own,  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  such  movements  by  braiding 
news-items  for  them  from  the  printed  organs  which  report 
on  these  activities,  and  by  co-operating  in  any  practical 
service  your  deaf-blind  friends  find  it  possible  to  undertake. 
The  more  that  deaf-blind  folk  can  feel  themselves  to  be  a 
real  part  of  the  social  and  national  life  around  them,  the 
better,  for  to  have  a  warm  interest  and  active  share  in  the 
various  altruistic  crusades  not  only  brings  them  more  of  that 
wider  life  and  outlook  from  which  combined  deafness  and 
blindness  tends  to  shut  them  out,  but  also  brings  to  them  the 
longed-for  opportunities  of  being  of  real  service  to  the 
community,  both  to  humans  and  animals,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  feel  themselves  something  of  a  burden  or  a  parasite 
on  the  world. 

34.  The  Ideal  to  Aim  at. —  From  all  the  foregoing  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be  clear.  Bearing  in  mind  that  one  of 
the  primary  and  strongest  instincts  of  every  normal  human 
being  is  to  give  and  serve,  and  that  therefore  this  instinct 
is  also  fundamental  in  the  deaf-blind  folk,  the  goal  to  aim  at 
is  not  only  the  alleviation  of  strain,  and  the  bringing  of  more 
pleasure  into  the  individual  lives  of  the  deaf-blind;  but  also 
to  help  to  bring  to  them,  or  to  keep  vividly  alive  and  active 
in  them,  the  inspiring  and  heartening  realisation  that  although 
it  may  sometimes  seem  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
community  and  shut  away  from  it  by  the  imprisoning  walls 
of  combined  deafness  and  blindness  they  have  a  place,  a 
responsibility,  and  a  service  in  the  world,  both  to  the 
community  immediately  around  them  and  to  the  larger 
community  beyond,  just  as  truly  as  their  sighted-hearing 
fellow-beings.  With  this  realisation  should  be  coupled  the 
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companion  thought  that,  although  they  may  be  obliged  to 
accept  a  certain  amount  of  help  themselves  (always  a  galling 
fact  to  proud  natures),  yet  that  aid  is  not  an  exclusively 
personal  thing,  ending  with  benefit  to  themselves  alone,  but 
is  something  to  be  accepted  for  the  sake  of  enabling  them  to 
give  fuller  service  to  others.  The  easing  of  strain,  outdoor 
exercise,  the  revitalising  influence  of  little  and  big  pleasures, 
all  help  to  keep  a  person  in  health  of  body,  nerves,  and 
mind,  so  that  they  have  all  the  greater  powers  of  giving  to 
and  serving  their  human  and  their  sub-human  brethren. 

Something  of  this  is  well  brought  out  in  an  address 
given  some  years  ago  by  Mr  E.  R.  Grant  to  a  gathering  of 
workers  for  blind  welfare,  and  a  quotation  from  it  may  well 
close  this  article.  He  said  — 

uThe  keynote  of  my  whole  conception  is  this  —  The 
community  of  blind  people  needs  to  be  based  not  merely  on 
rights  and  privileges  and  exceptions  but  on  duties  and 
responsibilities.  .  .  .  Every  man  has  comething  to  con¬ 
tribute  of  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  .  .  . 
Failure  to  supply  this  fundamental  need  of  human  nature, 
the  need  to  serve,  does  not  mean  only  an  inestimable  loss  to 
the  community  as  a  whole,  it  means  the  gravest  peril  to  the 
individual  concerned.  .  .  .  The  question  for  me  is  not 
what  can  I  get  out  of  the  social  system  to  compensate  me  in 
a  measure  for  my  handicap.  The  question  is  this  —  How 
can  I,  despite  a  crippling  disability,  give  to  the  community 
as  a  whole  what  I  am  meant  to  give?  .  .  .  It  is  accounted 
honourable  to  help  one  another.  The  assistance  we  receive 
is  an  invaluable,  an  indispensable,  factor.  But  we  receive 
help  that  we  may  give,  with  interest.  It  should  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  who  are  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
to  aim  towards  the  creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  would  be  practicable.” 
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